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Wells cathedral and market-place. From the drawing by Sydney R. Jones in his book ‘England South’, reviewed in this Journal 
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Birthday Honours 

Members will doubtless wish to join us in offering congratulations 
to those eminent in architecture, town planning and building whose 
names appear in the King’s Birthday Honours List. They are: 
Knight Bachelor, Frederick Lucius O’Brien, Chairman of the 
Northern Ireland Housing Trust; James Barr, Past President, 
R.LC.S.; Howard Roberts, C.B.E., Clerk to the London County 
Council. G.C.B., Sir John Woods, K.C.B., M.V.O., Permanent 
Secretary, Board of Trade. C.B., F. Bray, Under-Secretary, Minis- 
try of Education; H. Kendrew, Under-Secretary, Ministry of 
Works; H. Symon, Under-Secretary, Ministry of Health. C.B.E., 
W. A. Rutter, O.B.E. [F], Chief Architect, Ministry of Works; 
Colonel F. C. Temple, C.I.E., V.D. [L], Director of Opencast Coal 
Production, Ministry of Fuel and Power; E. G. Wylie, M.C. [F], 
Principal Consulting Architect, Scottish Industrial Estates, Ltd. 
0.B.E., H. R. Coales [A], Architect, Ministry of Health; T. R. 
Eltringham, M.B.E. [L], Deputy Chief Architect, Ministry of 
Works; T. C. Howitt, D.S.O. [F], Chairman of the R.I.B.A. 
Practice Committee; A. R. Potter [L], Secretary, Town Planning 
Institute, A. E, R. Coucher, Mayor of St. Marylebone. /.S.0.,T. N. 
McLay [L], Senior Architect, Ministry of Finance, Northern 
Ireland. 


The British Architects’ Conference 

The unexpectedly large number of applications for membership of 
the Conference—over 500—has necessitated some alteration of 
arrangements. The Conference headquarters will now be at 64 
St. James’s Street (off Old Market Square) and not at the Y.M.C.A. 
as previously announced. Members should call at the headquarters 
as soon as they arrive in order to obtain conference handbooks and 
badges. The Inaugural Meeting, at which the President will deliver 
his Inaugural Address and Mr. J. H. Forshaw [F] will read a paper 
on Housing: A Social Service, is to be held at the Nottingham Boys’ 
High School, Forest Road. The paper by Mr. T. Cecil Howitt [F] 
Housing Pre-War to Post-War will be given at the Y.M.C.A. as 
arranged. Another alteration of programme is that the coaches and 
buses for the various tours will start from the Conference head- 
quarters, 64 St. James’s Street. 

Over 400 applications have been received for the Civic Reception 
and the Garden Party. Of the tours the most popular is that to 
Messrs. Boots’ factory at Beeston, though the Saturday tour of 
housing estates has attracted a large number. The least popular is 
the air trip, for which only one application has been received and 
it has therefore bzen cancelled. 
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Building Week at Tunbridge Wells 

Several Government Departments will collaborate with organiza- 
tions concerned with building at a Building Week to be held at 
Tunbridge Wells from 19 to 24 September next. At a Press Con- 
ference last month the Mayor, Miss Muriel Wells, presided and 
introduced representatives of the South-Eastern Region of the 
Ministry of Works, the Southern Counties Federation of Building 
Trade Employers, the Southern Counties Regional Council of 
Building Trade Operatives, and the Federation of Civil Engineering 
Contractors; and Mr. Cecil Burns [F], South-Eastern Society of 
Architects, and Mr. Sidney H. Loweth [F], County Architect to 
the Kent County Council. 

The purpose of the Building Week is to use all the resources of 
publicity to arouse the interest of the building industry and local 
authorities in certain selected aspects of building development, 
and at the same time to give the public an opportunity to appre- 
ciate the problems of the industry and the progress made. An exhi- 
bition will be held in the Assembly Hall, lectures will be given, and 
films shown. On the final day there will be ‘The Building Industry 
in Conference’, under the joint chairmanship of the President, 
R.I.B.A., the President of the N.F.B.T.E., Mr. Norman Longley, 
and Sir Luke Fawcett of the N.F.B.T.O. and members of the 
Trades Union Congress General Council. 


Stone in Present-day Building 

Following the Report of the Building Apprenticeship and Training 
Council on the Recruitment of Masons, which was discussed in the 
article by A. H. Moberly [F], entitled Stone, and published in the 
April JOURNAL, the Ministry of Works has sent us for publication 
the following statement regarding the licensing of masonry 
building: 

‘The Ministry of Works wishes it to be known that in order to 
provide sufficient and suitable work for the employment and 
training of mason apprentices and to secure an adequate force of 
masons for the building industry, it has instructed its Regional 
Officers to license as freely as possible schemes involving the use 
of stone. In present circumstances of shortage of steel and timber, 
major works which would require considerable amounts of steel 
and timber can only be allowed to proceed if they qualify on their 
merits for inclusion in the building programme, but other projects, 
including repair and maintenance work, on which masons will be 
employed, and which can be carried ‘out without using large 
quantities of controlled materials, will be afforded all possible 
facilities.’ 








The Building Exhibition 

The twenty-third Building Exhibition is to be held at Olympia this 
year from 17 November to 1 December. This is one of the ‘occa- 
sions’ which architects should not miss, because it allows them to 
see and handle those new materials which they have read about 
and to discuss technical problems with manufacturers. We under- 
stand that demands for stand space are greater than ever, so that 
the success of this year’s exhibition is already assured. 

As in previous years Mr. H. Greville Montgomery [Hon.A] has 
offered the large lounge room over the Addison Road entrance as 
a Club for R.I.B.A. members, where rest and refreshment facilities 
will be provided. He has also again offered to hold a tombola on 
behalf of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, an offer which the 
Council of the A.B.S. has gratefully accepted. 

In this tombola, every person who buys a ticket receives a prize. 
The tickets for the A.B.S. tombola are one guinea each, all of 
which sum will go to the funds of the A.B.S. because Mr. Mont- 
gomery is kindly defraying expenses. The total amount of money 
received by the A.B.S. naturally depends in the first place on the 
number of prizes presented; this is where JOURNAL readers play their 
part. You are asked to help by contributing a gift such as a draw- 
ing, painting, etching or objet d’art, so please look through your 
treasures and send one or more of them to the Secretary of the 
A.B.S. at 66 Portland Place, W.1. This year the suggestion has been 
made that architects who are authors of books might present 
autographed copies of their works. Whether this suggestion has 
followed from the fact that in the last tombola, the President of the 
R.I.B.A. received a book on elementary draughtsmanship, we are 
not sure; many, however, were more fortunate in receiving prizes 
of considerable value, such as a Sevres cigarette box, a kitchen 
cabinet, a gas water heater, a Susie Cooper teaset and a wash basin. 
Over 1,000 prizes are wanted and the collection should start now. 


Examination of American Building Industry 

Under the auspices of the Anglo-American Productivity Council, 
the building industry is sending a party to the United States to 
investigate methods of building with a view to trying to improve 
on the way in which the building industry is organized in this 
country. 

The party will consist of four master builders nominated by the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers, one by the 
Scottish National Building Trades Federation, and one by the 
Federation of the Association of Specialist Sub-Contractors, six 
building operatives nominated by the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, two architects nominated by the 
R.I.B.A. and two quantity surveyors nominated by the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors. The two architect members 
will be the R.I.B.A. President, Mr. Michael T. Waterhouse, M.C., 
and Mr. R. H. Matthew [A], Architect to the London County 
Council. They sail in the Mauretania on 16 July, and will be in 
America until 3 September. 


Land Planning and the Economic Functions of Ownership 

Sir Arnold Plant, Professor of Commerce in the University of 
London, read a paper to the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents Institute on 3 March entitled Land Planning and the Eco- 
nomic Functions of Ownership, an informative address which dealt 
with a subject likely to be of particular interest to architects. 

The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute has 
kindly consented to supply copies of the paper to R.I.B.A. mem- 
bers free of charge. 

By the time this JOURNAL is published the R.I.B.A. will be able to 
supply any member applying, either in writing, or personally if in 
London, with a free reprint of Sir Arnold Plant’s paper from the 
May issue of the CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE’S JOURNAL. 
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The A.A. President, 
1949-50 

Mr. Henry’ Braddock, 
A.A.Dipl. [A], has been 
elected President of the 
Architectural Association. 
Like his immediate pre- 
decessor, Mr. R. E. Ent- 
hoven, Mr. Braddock was 
a student of the A.A. 
School, a member of the 
school staff, and has 
served for some years on 
the Council of the As- 
sociation; he is also a 
member of the R.I.B.A. 
Council, and he _ holds 
the R.I.B.A. Distinction in 
Town Planning. 

After serving in the 
R.A.F. in Egypt in 
1918-19, Mr. Braddock entered the A.A. School. From 1924 to 
1929 he was an architect on the staff of the Office of Works, and 
later became assistant to Mr. O. P. Milne [F] and Mr. Frank 
Verity [F]. He joined the A.A. teaching staff in 1936 under Mr. 
Howard Robertson, and was in private practice up to 1939, 
Since 1940 he has been associated in practice with Mr. A. W. 
Kenyon [F]. 





Architectural Association Council 1949-50 

The result of the election for the officers and Council of the 
Architectural Association for the Session 1949-50 was announced 
at the Ordinary General Meeting held on Wednesday 25 May 
1949: President, Henry Braddock [A]; Vice-Presidents, S. E. T. 
Cusdin, O.B.E. [A], Anthony Chitty, M.A. [F]; Hon. Secretary, 
Anthony Pott [A]; Hon. Treasurer, A. R. F. Anderson [F]; Hon. 
Editor, Frederick MacManus [F]; Hon. Librarian, Peter Shepheard 


[A], R. E. Enthoven [F] (Past President); Ordinary Members of 


Council, W. W. Atkinson, O.B.E. [A], Hugh Casson, M.A. [F], 
Mrs. Anthony Cox [A], G. I. Goulden [A], Cyril S. Mardall [A], 
J. M. Richards [A], E. A. A. Rowse [A], Hon. Godfrey Samuel, 
M.A. [F], Bryan Westwood [A], Hilton Wright [A]. 


The Town and Country Planning Association 

To celebrate their jubilee the Town and Country Planning 
Association held a dinner in London on 9 June. The guest of 
honour was Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd [F], the senior member of the 
Association who had joined as a student member in 1900. Sir 
George Pepler [Hon. A], who proposed Mr. Alwyn Lloyd’s health, 
commented on his astonishing youthfulness and the recent 
publication by him, as joint author, of the South Wales Outline 
Plan. He had built many garden villages and housing schemes, and 
he lived in one of them. 

The chairman, Sir Arthur Salter, M.P., said that the Association 
could claim to be a parent of the recent Town and Country 
Planning Act and the New Towns Act, but the most responsible 
duties of parenthood began after birth. The dangers from uncon- 
trolled industrialism had now been superseded by dangers from 
unwise and ‘ll-planned actions by Government departments and 
public authorities, who were likely to drift into over-centralization 
and whose policies often had a narrowly departmental outlook. 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie [F], in proposing the toast of the 
Association, said that town planning was still a very tender plant 
in danger of being overshadowed by powerful interests such as 
housing (in which the politician was interested mainly in numbers), 
the export drive (where expediency ruled) and agriculture (“if you 
plan you will starve’). He had long advocated an advisory planning 
commission, answerable directly to Parliament. 
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Professor Ian Bowen: One finds in all sorts 
of circumstances, for instance in writing 
recommendations for students who have 
taken an economics degree, that the econo- 
mist is regarded in the business world as a 
rather queer kind of animal, and I think in 
other circles one finds that the economist 
who is interested in building is regarded as 
a specially queer kind of animal. So that to 
some extent one can only attribute the very 
great complement of this audience tonight 
to the motive of curiosity as well as interest 
in the subject. 


In the earliest cities known to history the 
architect, the builder, the statistician and 
the economist—and, if you like, the priest 
—were all the same person and the earliest 
forms of writing known to mankind in 
cuneiform script seem to have recorded, if 
accurately interpreted, the prayers and cal- 
culations of this one person. They say how 
many bricks were needed to build a given 
temple and how many pints of beer should 
be brewed to keep the workers satisfied 
during their work and to help them on in 
their toil. Coming to more recent times, in 
the 19th century you have master builders 
like the one in Ibsen’s play who combined 
the function of the builder with picking up 
an architectural training. More recently 
still you have the well-known directors 
of works in government departments. 


I mention all this because of one point 
only, namely, that there is something in 
common between the functions of design- 
ing and the functions of management of the 
actual building operations. History, recent 
or past, does not suggest that there is a 
complete division between the functions of 
designing buildings and the functions of the 
management required for the realization of 
the designs in the actual, real form which 
they finally achieve. 


Going back again, the old builders in 
ancient times invented or discovered quite 
advanced algebraical formule and through 
the whole period of ancient and classical 
Civilization you have the encouragement of 
mathematics in connection with the build- 
ing industry; and in our own times we have 
advanced techniques being developed and 
applied for the testing of new materials and 
ntw methods of construction. That is on 
the technical side, but on the other side you 
have new techniques and new methods of 
thought being developed for the control and 
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understanding of social phenomena. The 
economics of building operations them- 
selves, from the moment when the builder 
takes over, are to a large extent the exclu- 
sive preserve of the builder and to some 
extent the economist and statistician are 
warned off by a large notice which says : 
‘The collection of facts is the first step to- 
wards nationalization!’ 

Building presents an economic problem 
on two levels—it is such a large subject that 
we can only deal with the two main aspects 
of it—in other words, there are two levels 
on which to look at the economic aspect. 
First, there is the level of the economics of 
the individual site operation and secondly, 
there is the question which arises of the 
economic problem in terms of the aggre- 
gate which makes up the total value of 
building output for the whole country. Let 
us consider these in turn. 

On the site the practical builder has to 
select the right combination of materials 
and those methods which seem most suit- 
able out of a very large number of possi- 
bilities. That is the site problem and that is 
the builder’s own function. Over the whole 
country the aggregate problem is that the 
economic system has to provide enough re- 
sources to keep the labour force employed, 
whatever it may be. It is about one and a 
half million persons at the moment and 
their jobs are constantly changing from 
month to month and week to week. If that 
is the order of magnitude of the investment 
which the country decides upon, then they 
have to be kept employed by an adequate 
flow of materials which is obviously an 
enormous organizational task which de- 
pends partly on the initiative of managers 
at various levels. It can not be carried out 
by 100 per cent planning because you must 
diffuse the decisions for such an enormous 
flow of materials over a wide area and 
among many independent managerial units. 
At the same time it is clear that there must 
be some element of planning to keep the 
volume of building activity parallel with 
the general economic circumstances of the 
country. 

Some of the problems on the site have to 
be solved promptly on the site. The building 
industry is rather peculiar in that a great 
number of the actual operations in detail 
are left more to the initiative of the foreman 
and the operatives who are on the site. 
They have to guide the final details of the 


work and neither the economist nor the 
architect can plan down to the last detail in 
advance as, for instance, the planner of a 
factory operation can do. That function 
must remain to a large extent the builder’s 
function but nevertheless it is perhaps 
worth while drawing attention to certain 
directions in which the collection of facts is 
an essential economic task. 

The economist can not come into the 
picture and say, ‘This is how it should be 
done,’ or ‘This is where the man-hours are 
being wasted’ without working in a team 
with builders. The builders have to come 
into this picture and so do the other tech- 
nicians such as the quantity surveyors and 
so on, who have a special technical contri- 
bution to make. What one can usefully do 
is to point out that this problem of pro- 
ductivity and of how the work is done is a 
matter, even on the individual site, which is 
of national importance and one in which 
there is need to get really serious research 
work done in certain directions. 

Therefore the first point I want to make 
is a plea for those who are not directly con- 
cerned with building operations, those who 
are not builders themselves, nevertheless to 
take an interest in the detailed cost records 
of operations and to take an intelligent 
interest in the collection of facts on which 
are based the judgments that are made as 
to the best methods of working and realiz- 
ing the plans in which they are interested 
from the more artistic angle. 

There is a tendency when one talks to a 
builder or a quantity surveyor on this 
problem to be told that the factors on 
which the plans of actual operations are 
based are something called ‘practical ex- 
perience’ and that this thing called ‘prac- 
tical experience’ can not be conveyed in the 
form of figures. The statistician also is often 
faced, when producing some figures which 
are awkward for the parties concerned, with 
the reply that the figures are only statistical 
figures—some peculiar kind of figures 
which do not mean anything. That is a 
phrase which is often quoted. But this 
practical experience which people talk 
about, valuable though it is, must ultim- 
ately be susceptible to being written down. 
We do want to encourage the analysis and 
publication of a detailed comparison of 
costs records from many sites and not to 
rely for our investigations of costs entirely 
on estimating textbooks and the like and 
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the limited experience which one man, 
however many years he may have been in 
his particular line of country, can carry in 
his head. To be scientifically well founded 
we want this experience somehow, through 
the people -best qualified to record it, 
brought together into a common pool for 
critical analysis. The main contribution, I 
submit, that could be made is that tech- 
niques could advance, particularly certain 
tools of analysis, and be developed for 
examining the costs records of actual 
buildings. These techniques have been 
developed for the common use of many 
sciences and they are statistical. They con- 
sist of the application of the theory of error 
and probability to any set of figures in any 
line of analysis of facts and something of 
that kind has been done ina fruitful manner 
by the Chief Scientific Adviser’s Division of 
the Ministry of Works in the last year or so 
and the workers in that Division are now 
publishing some of their results. 

That kind of work has not been widely 
enough applied or adopted. Up to now it 
has only been applied in a very few experi- 
ments which happen to have commanded 
attention in the last few years. It is not 
common to use the methods of statistics as 
a basis for testing differences in figures; just 
to get one set of figures different from an- 
other is not enough. It must mean some- 
thing and be significant. 

To come to more concrete examples, 
what are the kind of lines on which research 
needs to be done? Let us consider one very 
simple case, the case of manning a large 
housing contract. We have done hundreds 
of large contracts in the last 20 years, but so 
far as I know, though the information may 
be buried somewhere, very little is known 
systematically of what is the optimum rate 
of manning up a job or what ratio of houses 
under construction to men employed is the 
best ratio. In programming a large building 
little is known as to the optimum rate of 
manning up which should be aimed at, al- 
though various estimates are worked out 
based, of course, on what could be found 
out more or less from the old tradition of 
the industry. There is no doubt that the 
very best large building firms had a con- 
siderable amount of recorded experience of 
their own and they knew a great deal about 
these two questions, but that was not part 
of a common pool of knowledge neither, 
despite the importance of the speed of 
manning up, was it easy to get any correla- 
tion between the question of the rate of 
manning up or ratio of manning up to 
efficiency. There is no conclusive evidence 
as to whether at one time the housing pro- 
gramme was under-manned or whether it 
was over-manned and the controversy had 
little to go on in the way of solid facts such 
as records of the history of different con- 
tracts from beginning to end or careful 
analyses which resulted in quantitative 
estimates which gave the cause of differ- 
ence, when there was a difference. 

That is one example of the kind of thing 
which might well bear investigation. No one 
investigator can do much. It has to be done 
by a team, by the collection of facts from a 
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large number of sources. Take another 
point which can bear further investigation, 
namely, delays in progress at the beginning 
and end of contracts. Everyone who has had 
anything to do with programming knows 
that a lot of time is lost in the first and last 
tenths of the contract. In a couple of cases 
of pre-war records which I have examined 
I found that this first and last tenth took 
50 per cent of the time. Yet they were pretty 
efficient contracts by post-war standards, 
with an average of 1,700 man-hours per 
house. But they wasted an enormous 
amount of time getting started and finishing 
off, and not only did they waste time but 
the actual work done in those two tenths of 
the contract and the amount of progress 
achieved was very much less per man em- 
ployed than in the middle part of the con- 
tracts. Other investigations have confirmed 
this general position. Surely it is logical and 
right that this kind of problem should be 
further looked into. 

There was another corroborative piece of 
evidence obtained where time studies were 
made since the war which showed that the 
very highest man-hours taken on certain 
houses were not due to the inefficiency of 
the workers while on the site, but to bad 
time keeping which varied at different 
stages in the contract. When on the site the 
men worked up to what was considered a 
reasonable output per head but, if you 
analyzed their time on a simple basis, the 
loss of time was in the bad time keeping 
which argued quite widespread relative 
incompetence of management at some level. 
That is simply a question of fact. Where are 
the man-hours being spent which we read 
about when we hear that the building 
industry is costing a lot in the way of 
labour man-hours? They are questions of 
fact which can not be solved by what is 
called common experience. It is not good 
enough. You have got to examine those 
facts scientifically by simple methods so 
that you do find out the reason as to why 
there should be some different form of 
management or, at national level, some re- 
adjustment of the flow of materials should 
be made. I strongly urge that statistics can 
lend a hand in that kind of problem. I have 
only given two examples but there are 
many others. 

Apart from this question of the beginning 
and end of contracts there is the question of 
planning of sites and lay-out of roads and 
where houses and schools should be put so 
as to economize in cost ultimately. The 
chief point about this is that this is a pro- 
blem in which the architect must be con- 
cerned even if he is one stage removed from 
it because the whole future of building 
depends on bringing down costs. The 
architect is even more specially concerned 
with the problem of space. Space in this 
country is a very precious, scarce factor 
and from time to time we are very wasteful 
of it. 

If you work out the cost of building an 
entirely new estate for a given project on a 
new site and compare that cost with the cost 
of putting the houses between houses in a 
partly developed site nearby an enormous 


saving would be found, a saving of -aluable 
land, a direct saving in the cost of ‘ie com. 


pact township as compared with th cost of 
the sprawling one, the compact o::> being 
so designed as to have the n. cessary 
amenities but not satisfying the icca of a 
complete new suburb away from every. 
thing. That theory is the answer to | ie con- 
troversy going on now as to the muse of 
valuable agricultural land. I do not \vant to 


follow Professor Stevenson’s arguiiient as 
to whether King John was wise in c’oosing 
Liverpool as a new site. There is © point 
made in a recent study of the Birmingham 
area accommodation where it is shown that 
if you could group the two million people 
who live in Birmingham within te Bir. 
mingham city area at a density nc worse 
than that in which two-thirds live already, 
about 40 per cent of the area could be left 
as open space. In other words, you could, 
on an arithmetical basis, convert a large 
city area into open space if you re-grouped 
the built-up area on a density no worse 
than at the moment because the sprawl and 
slag-heaps have resulted in an _ extra- 
ordinary waste of space inside the city area, 
and that is over and above the problem of 
green belt. 

Space is therefore wastefully used. The 
possibility I have just mentioned is only a 
theoretical one because there are social 
snags about it. But it does illustrate the fact 
that the unplanned city has worked out so 
that it not only runs into the green country 
outside, but misuses the space inside the 
city to an incredible degree. It is only by 
getting architectural lay-outs that you can 
save space which economically is of very 
great value indeed. 

What is meant, from the economics 
angle, by costs? The term used by the 
economist means something different from 
the many meanings given by cost account- 
ants or by individual business men. In 
welfare economics, which is the kind of 
economics relevant to the problem of 
building, an estimate has to be made of 
those goods and services which have to be 
foregone or done without in order to obtain 
a particular set of goods and services which 
we enjoy. Cost therefore includes all the 
indirect items of cost. It includes the dirt 
produced by the chimneys and the cost 
caused indirectly by doing some particular 
thing like building a particular factory or 
house and, of course, it includes on the 
credit side the benefits, including all the in- 
direct benefits to people who have a pleas- 
ant town, a pleasant look-out and a well- 
designed house. So by cost we mean to 
include all the interests from the amenity 
point of view. Once we look at the thing 
from that angle it will have a great deal of 
effect on our attitude towards certain 
initial costs in building because clearly we 
ought to think of the benefits accruing to 
the community from a particular building 
over the length of its life. Those estimates 
must be rough but they must not be omitted 
for that reason. 

In the case of housing it is particularly 
important to bear in mind the running costs 
of the house and not just the initial cost of 
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it up. Where you have a system, 
there is in America, of renting 


putting 
such @s 
houses to include heating, there is a strong 
incentive for economy and science to be 
appliec’ to the methods of heating. For that 
reason district heating schemes have gone 


further in America than here. Where the 
landlord has a real interest in the cost of 
heatine, the cost of heating tends to be low. 
Of course, as a Community we have exactly 
the same interest and perhaps an even 
stronger one because of our special pro- 
blem of fuel economy. Therefore the 
benefiis from a proper heating system 
should be calculated in against any extra 
cost involved in putting in modern fuel 
appliances or building a district heating 
scheme. One is not convinced that the 
present method of looking at the finance of 
housing has had sufficient regard to this 
aspect of the matter. That applies to 
London housing where you have flats 
built with no lifts and so on where all sorts 
of costs are going to be incurred by the un- 
fortunate individuals living in them, which 
ought to be calculated in against the cost of 
putting in the amenity in the first instance. 
This is not a question of higher standards 
but of comparing the actual cost against 
benefits ahead. 

The next overall question of economics, 
[ suppose, is what is the general size of the 
building programme likely to be for some 
years to come. Can we afford to meet the 
needs of the community as we should like 
to do? I should like to say a word or two 
about that because unless I am wrong I 
detect some signs of a retreat from the 
general outline of 20 years ahead which 
Lord Simon laid down in his book some 
years ago and which was more or less 
adopted, in official policy, as a basis for the 
building programme. There is a retreat 
from the general point of view of 1944 and 
atendency to think that we are somehow or 
other building a long way beyond our needs 
and that there may be a time coming when 
we shall have to cut our coat according to 
what is supposed to be our cloth. If you 
look at the figures I think there is plenty 
of evidence that we need not get into a 
panic over this question. The overall pic- 
ture is of this kind, that before the war, in 
1938, we spent about 12 per cent of our 
national resources—national income plus 
or minus borrowing from abroad—on 
building. The figure is very similar today 
—the same order of magnitude—about 
4 per cent of that being spent on housing 
and about 3 per cent on new housing. That 
3 per cent is not a high percentage by what 
we were doing before the war, although we 
are not getting so many houses because of 
the high cost of houses but the actual size 
of the programme is not a gross strain on 
our economy. Neither is it easy to see that 
we should be better off, again on the ques- 
tion of what we forego, if we shifted 100 
millions a year from housing into consump- 
tion—because that is where it would go. 
Tocut down housing by 100 millions would 
mean increasing consumption by a few 
points and would not materially affect us in 
our economic future. 
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What are our needs? Do we need to do 
this building? Is there some idea that per- 
haps we have now passed the peak of 
housing and building needs and have our 
calculations been all wrong? The factors in 
that calculation are rather complex but the 
main ones are, first, the need to provide 
housing for the new families and, second, 
to provide houses for replacement when the 
period of meeting the new family need has 
come to an end. Again without going into 
details, the question of households has been 
gone into by Mr. Block and Dr. Elsas 
who have brought out how difficult it is to 
rely on the statistics at present available 
which are based largely on an 18-year-old 
census, the census of 1931. The great pro- 
blem is to know what separate households 
are to be regarded as separate families and 
it looks as though 15 million families in 
1950 for Great Britain, assuming quite a 
small proportion of single person families, 
is a reasonable figure. If that is so we shall 
meet all our family needs, if we keep up the 
current rate of housing, by 1955. What do 
we allow for replacements? There is a book 
called The Economics of Building by Mr. 
Robinson, published before the war, in 
which the figures allowed for replacement 
were on the low side because on his basis 
every house would have to last 400 years! 
Dr. Elsas has allowed a life of 60 years 
and, if you allow that, it means a demand 
for replacement of one quarter of a million 
houses a year or a bit more, so you can 
take your choice between those two ex- 
tremes. A life per house of 60 years brings 
you altogether, with minimum family 
increase, to about 350,000 to 400,000 houses 
a year. If you take a figure of 100 years you 
get a demand from 1955 for 10 years of at 
least one quarter of a million houses per 
year. 

Therefore it does not look as if Mr. 
Robinson’s gloomy view, which percolated 
through the literature on the subject and 
gave the impression that building was going 
to be in serious difficulties in the 1950's, 
has any foundation so far as we know at 
present. But here again I must say that the 
need is for more facts. We must have a 
proper survey of the housing needs of this 
country based on an investigation of the 
present housing position. At the moment 
our last census of housing volume is 18 
years old and we are in the dark. There 
have been a number of special investiga- 
tions carried out by the various surveys in 
different towns which give us various 
figures but they have not been carried out 
on a comparable basis and it is doubtful 
whether they are very valuable. You also 
get the problem that certain houses are 
marked down for destruction on the most 
flimsy grounds. You find, for instance, a 
whole area in Birmingham marked down 
for destruction and then you find that one 
man on a bicycle visited the streets and 
looked at the houses one by one from 
the street. This is where architects must 
acquaint themselves with what is going on 
in social investigations. An issue suddenly 
comes up over some village or other 
which someone decides to pull down 


because the sanitary inspector has said so, 
but the sanitary inspector may not be 
qualified to know anything of the archi- 
tectural possibilities of reconstructing the 
cottages in the place where people want to 
live in them. 

We have got to regard our space as very 
valuable economically and our existing 
stock of buildings as very valuable, and 
there is also the question of the cost of pre- 
serving and converting where it can be 
done, but not necessarily letting towns, 
whole villages and cottages get into a 
bureaucratic machine. On the other hand 
we do not want to go to the other extreme 
and say that if people choose to live in 
slums we must let them stay there. But we 
must bring the architect’s skill and the 
architect’s eye into looking at this problem 
if we are going to use our space and our 
buildings to the best advantage. What I 
want to try to get across is that architects 
have a tremendous social responsibility in 
this matter. Let them fight for the extra 
one per cent on the contract cost in new 
schemes to give them statues and fountains 
and other pleasant things because the 
buildings we are going to put up must last a 
very long time. On the other hand, let them 
look at the other 99 per cent of the contract 
cost, although it is not their main responsi- 
bility, with the eye of a Henry Ford. 


VOTE OF THANKS 

Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, M.A., 
[Hon. A] Some years ago I was in the 
Ministry of Works for three years and was 
chairman of a fairly important committee 
on placing contracts. Two of your ex- 
presidents were members of it and we 
brought out a lot of recommendations 
which seemed to us admirable as expressing 
the best practice in the industry. Since then 
I have been out of the industry and I have 
learnt that nobody has paid the remotest 
attention to any single one of our recom- 
mendations! In spite of that it had been 
thought a good and useful report and many 
architects were trying to get it implemented. 
Who are revising it I do not know. Not the 
economists, I hope! 

I was glad to hear that Professor Bowen 
thinks that by 1955 there will be 15 million 
houses and that that will mean a house for 
every family. I hope that is true because in 
the 1930’s we went into this thing over and 
over again. In 1930 everyone agreed that 
there was a need for one million more 
houses. We built those and again they said 
that one million more would be enough. 
We built four million houses, additional 
houses, and yet they seemed just as short 
as ever and we never got going on the slum 
clearance problem. At any rate, I hope 
Professor Bowen’s forecast is right. Ultim- 
ately there must be some limit, I suppose. 

Professor Bowen has given us a very wide 
review of some of the economic problems 
of building, full of interest and in many 
cases wise suggestions. One which I think 
is the exact reverse of wise and which fills 
me with horror is the suggestion that we 
should crowd Birmingham much more 
closely and reduce it to a slum. I come from 
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Manchester and we are desperately anxious 
to spread our slums out and if he dares to 
come there with such a suggestion there will 
be considerable trouble! 

The people in the industry are very often 
much too practical and have much too 
little connection with theoretical and 
thinking people, and I think it is a very 
important and encouraging thing that the 
university economists are beginning—only 
just beginning—to go out and see what is 
happening in the country. Professor Bowen 
is one of the few who has devoted himself 
to the very urgent problem of the building 
industry and how it should be planned. He 
has started on the wide vista of the number 
of houses required. 

I hope Professor Bowen will forgive me 
if | have mixed criticism with praise, but 
his address has been admirable and sug- 
gestive. To have people in universities 
thinking about building in that way is of 
great value and I move a warm vote of 
thanks to him. 


Mr. R. R. Costain: I only agreed to second 
this vote of thanks when I was told that 
Lord Simon was to be the proposer because 
I fully realized that he would cover all the 
necessary ground. I think, as a matter of 
fact, that I underestimated his capacity. 
I even wonder whether he has read all the 
town planning restrictions! 

Nevertheless, I had another reason for 
showing this willingness to second the vote 
of thanks. I thought it would be very nice 
for a change to do a job of work for archi- 
tects without wondering what criticism 
would come at the end of the job. I do not 
know that I agree with everything that 
Professor Bowen has said. However, at the 
moment I am expressing my thanks to him 
and in any case I have argued with him for 
years in the Ministry of Works. I am rather 
allergic to figures. It is said, from statistics, 
that we are better fed than before the war, 
but that is from the Ministry’s figures, not 
mine! This question of statistics and facts 
is all right provided that the facts and 
figures are used in the right way. Our 
industry is a very individualistic industry. 
We can try to collate and get together 
general facts but I suggest that each site 
has many individual problems attached to 
it and that fact must be very strongly 
borne in mind. 

I accept a lot of what Professor Bowen 
said and I am personally grateful to him. 
I think he must have mellowed in the last 
few years because I was prepared for a 
more vigorous attack. Perhaps he will 
mellow still more in the next year or two 
and perhaps he can mellow some of the 
Ministry people. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Hartland Thomas [F]: I would rather 
have liked a lead from Professor Bowen on 
the more specific aspects of the architect’s 
problem in relation to the economic factors 
when he is engaged upon the operation of 
designing. We have been wondering, many 
of us, whether it might be the duty of archi- 
tects nowadays to take a more direct 
interest in the planning of work in the 
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Henry Ford sense, in the planning of 
building operations on the site, and 
whether we should take into account in 
our designs the ease of carrying them out. 
In other words, the kind of things that we 
more often used to let the builder work out 
without very much consultation with us. 
In the more classical period of competitive 
tendering you would put out your design 
to several builders and the man who was 
cleverest at planning a method of carrying 
out the design would put in the cheapest 
price—at least we hope that is why he put 
in the cheapest price—and get the job. 
Then if he said to the architect ‘Do you 
mind if I do it this way?’ all the architect 
had to do was to consider whether it would 
in fact injure his client if he let him do it 
slightly differently. 

Does Professor Bowen think that that 
process should be taken back several stages 
earlier and that we should, before the 
designs finally reach the working drawing 
stage, let our designs be strongly influenced 
by the kind of things that hitherto we left 
largely to the contractor? I think a pointer 
in that respect would be very helpful to 
many of us and especially helpful to one of 
the Architectural Science Board study 
groups who were so anxious to hear 
Professor Bowen this evening. 

Mr. S. G. Kadleigh [A]: I should like to 
know to what extent, or to what degree of 
accuracy Professor Bowen considers it in 
any way possible to estimate cost in any 
sense of the word—not necessarily pounds, 
shillings and pence—of a building contract 
which has been designed? In my experi- 
ence, which is limited I know, there are 
great variations in cost of a similar design 
from one portion of the country to an- 
other, from one building contractor to 
another and so on. The costs have varied 
enormously and I should like some authori- 
tative view as to whether one is chasing a 
will o’ the wisp or whether it is really 
possible to assist. 

Mr. S. J. Crispin [L]: I understood Pro- 
fessor Bowen to say that the man-hours on 
certain houses had been 1,700. In my 
experience, looking through statistics, I 
have come to a method of arriving at that 
by taking the usual 3s. per hour per man 
and looking on that as about one-third of 
the cost of the contract. I regard the cost 
of the contract as one-third labour, one- 
third materials, and one-third incidentals. 
If my mental calculations are right that 
means that 10s. per man-hour would be the 
cost of the contract. That would bring the 
cost of the houses of which Professor 
Bowen spoke to about £850. I should like 
Professor Bowen to tell me what sort of 
houses they were and also what he thinks 
of that procedure of calculation of the 
financial cost of the project. 

Mr. C. W. N. McGowan, M.A., M.I.C.E.: 
Can Professor Bowen put my mind at rest 
on one aspect of the costing problem? I 
came across a locality where a fine munici- 
pal housing scheme has just been put up. 
Everybody gives a great deal of credit for 
it to the corporation and to the architect— 
the architect was a man with a fine reputa- 


tion. However, I enquired into the cost 
and I was amazed. I found that the oc. 
cupants of the houses were going to be 
charged 24s. a week; the council \vas to 
contribute a further 8s. a week, ani then 
I found that the government was i» con- 
tribute £1 a week. In other words, the 
ratepayer was to pay 8s. and the taxpayer 
£1 a week, spread over the whole cv untry, 
Thus they were going to pay mor. than 
half of the cost of the buildings. I am 
wondering whether there is something 
sinister at the back of this. Where are we 
going, because on that basis c-uncil 
housing will improve at the expense of the 
ratepayer and the taxpayer, the subsidy 
going up all the time? Does Professor 
Bowen consider that there is going to bea 
ceiling to that sort of thing? 


Mr. C. N. Craig [Student]: I think it is 
deplorable that such a responsible person 
as Professor Bowen should suggest that by 
1955 we shall have broken the back of the 
housing programme and it is even more 
unfortunate that Lord Simon has accepted 
that suggestion. In the Labour Party’s pre- 
election housing and building programme 
for after the war they suggested that a 
figure of 400,000 houses per year would be 
required for 10 years, a total of 4 million 
houses. We are very nearly half way 
through that period and under 10 per cent 
of that number has been completed and the 
present rate of construction is 100,000 
houses a year as against the one-third of a 
million which we know the industry was 
capable of before the war. This rate of 
progress can not be accepted as capable of 
bringing our programme to a successful 
conclusion as early as 1955. In the London 
area the waiting lists are growing faster 
than the number of houses being put up. 
I could take people to places in this 
Borough of Marylebone or in the Borough 
of St. Pancras where people have been 
waiting on the list for 15 years. There are 
cases in other boroughs where people have 
actually been refused admission to waiting 
lists on the ground that their qualifications 
were not strong enough in spite of the fact 
that they were living in conditions which 
no architect would consider living in 
himself. 

I feel that I must quote one example in 
order to bring home to people what the 
housing problem means to families endur- 
ing the worst conditions. There was one 
case of a man who lost his child entirely 
through the bad housing conditions in 
which he was living in a neighbouring 
borough to this. He went to the local 
authority and begged to be given priority 
and offered the evidence of his child's 
death as evidence of bad housing condi- 
tions and the reply of the housing officer 
was, ‘Now that your child is dead your case 
is no longer so urgent and so your place 
will be lower on the waiting list.’ People in 
those circumstances will not be pleased to 
hear people like Professor Bowen telling 
them that the housing problem will be 
solved in 1955. I submit that at the present 
rate of progress it will not be solved in 100 
years. 
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mr. G. B. Oddie [A]: When defining cost 
Professor Bowen remarked that it was a 
thing hich had to include an all-round 
numbe » of services and that it must include 
loss of benefits which were not necessarily 
cash benefits. That means that you must 
take into account loss of amenity. That 
was on> of his examples in reckoning cost 
or, aS ne put it, if you pay so much you 
must reckon in the amenities you gain. He 
instanced the case of smoke spoiling a city. 
[ think that is one of the greatest diffi- 
culties that the people in the building 
industry, or people who deal with building 
economics, must face up to. We must find 
out how to measure amenity in the same 
way as we measure other things such as 
the cost of a load of bricks. I should be 
grateful if Professor Bowen could outline 
any ways he may have in mind of showing 
how amenity can be valued. 

Mr. C. L. A. Court: I should like to ask one 
or two questions because I have recently 
been reading a number of Professor 
Bowen's articles and works in the ARCHI- 
TECTS’ JOURNAL and the LONDON AND CAM- 
BRIDGE STATISTICAL BULLETIN. Certainly 
those articles led one to suppose that Pro- 
fessor Bowen would have had many pro- 
vocative things to say in his address. I 
should like to ask him how he arrives at 
figures such as the output per head which 
he quotes in one of his articles. He 
suggested in his address that when we get 
down to the replacement of houses the 
figure will be 300,000 to 350,000 houses a 
year. | am speaking from memory now 
and calculating from memory but, on the 
basis of his figures, that would involve 
the building industry in having a labour 
force of at least two and a half million—at 
least I think it would be getting on that 
way. We are using 1,300,000 men on some- 
thing less than 200,000 houses a year, or so 
it looks. That is before we can start on any 
kind of public buildings and other works 
which will need replacement. I would ap- 
preciate Professor Bowen’s comments on 
that sort of calculation. Again, there is the 
question of supplies of materials. An output 
of 300,000 to 350,000 houses a year would, 
I estimate, require getting on for three 
million tons of cement a year. That will be 
required before you start on civil engineer- 
ing works and other types of building. 


Miss L. Sharp [P.E.P. Staff]: I was rather 
disappointed that Professor Bowen did not 
discuss at all Dr. M. Bowley’s article which 
implied that even with a reduced building 
programme the house building programme 
was over-loading the industry and was 
therefore actually reducing the number of 
houses produced per year. It was also said 
in that article that a relaxing of the housing 
programme would increase the supply by 
being more efficient. 

Professor Bowen said that a decrease in 
the percentage of national income spent on 
building would result in higher consump- 
tion. I think he rather put aside the alterna- 
lives. Building depends on the import of 
limber from the dollar areas and if you 
do not do that you import something else, 
such as food, which is something which 
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many of us would appreciate more. I am 
not one of them, but it is a matter of choice. 
The reduction in the number of houses 
built might have been in order to step up 
the building of factories for producing 
export goods, again, possibly to enable us 
to import timber later on with which to 
build more houses. To assume that by 
reducing house building you increase un- 
necessary consumption is not a fair argu- 
ment. There are more weighty arguments 
to be taken into consideration. 


Professor Ian Bowen: [ am afraid that if I 
answered all the very interesting points 
which have been raised this evening we 
should be here for another hour. I must 
apologise to the last speaker for not having 
dealt more fully with the import and export 
question, but I had just looked at my 
watch and I thought it would take too long. 
I entirely agree that timber import is one 
very important factor which certainly 
ought to be considered if we are seriously 
contemplating a cut in the building industry 
as a whole. But the view which one must 
come to there is that this is a main import 
item, that factories for export goods have 
been built at a very fast rate since the end 
of the war and that our export problem 
seems to be turning from one of finding the 
resources in the country to one of finding 
markets in the world. Therefore the bottle- 
neck on the export side is not likely to be 
the number of factories available for 
making export goods so much as the cost 
at which the goods are made in relation to 
world markets. 

With regard to the question of over- 
loading the industry this year, Dr. Bowley’s 
article used figures for June 1948. I sup- 
pose they were the latest figures she had, 
and in talking about over-loading the 
industry she was referring to conditions 
which were at the tail end of the 1946 
definite over-loading period. I do not know 
what her views would be now, but my view 
is that the over-loading problem has largely 
passed its worst period by many months 
now. The time taken to produce a house is 
constantly going down. It is not as low as it 
should be but it is steadily getting lower 
and some materials are showing signs of 
over-supply. Some materials, such as 
plasterboard, are definitely in over-supply, 
and with other materials the stocks are 
going up rapidly, so I should say that the 
end of the over-loading problem is in sight. 

I should like to thank Lord Simon for his 
kind remarks. With regard to Birmingham, 
I do not want to turn it into a slum or to 
keep Manchester as a slum! The point was 
really an arithmetical one which was per- 
haps misleading. Perhaps I can put it 
rather differently. There are one and a half 
million people in the Birmingham area 
living at an average density of 18 to the 
acre. There are another half a million 
people living in better residential districts, 
living at a much lower density to the acre. 
Instead of putting those half a million 
people back into worse conditions let us 
forget them. The point is that the space in 
which the other million and a half live, if 
properly used, could be at least 40 per cent 


Open space. By re-grouping some of the 
dense districts in a different way it would be 
possible to get 40 per cent more open space. 
It is a sprawl problem within an area. Of 
course, you cannot do that. The cost of re- 
grouping would be fantastic. There is a lot 
of waste open space in the townships with 
high densities which various plans for 
landscaping could turn into decent open 
space. 

I am glad that Lord Simon mentioned 
his Committee on contracts because I 
think its report is a valuable document 
which, in view of the fact that a large part 
of it has not been implemented, should be 
studied by those concerned with the pro- 
fession. I also hope and trust that the 
Working Party of the industry is paying 
serious attention to the recommendations 
in that report on the letting of contracts as 
well as the architectural side of it. I have 
done what I can to draw their attention to 
those recommendations. 

Mr. Costain made the point that every 
building site was different, a point which 
I entirely concede. It makes the question of 
collecting figures harder and the using of 
them more difficult. But that does not 
justify one in retiring into a kind of a 
mystical state of mind where you believe 
entirely in instinct and do not look for com- 
parative facts. As I mentioned before, if 
you ask the builders for facts they are 
inclined to think you are a dangerous 
political character. You have heard Mr. 
Costain seconding the vote of thanks and 
I think you will see what I mean! 

Mr. Hartland Thomas raised a technical 
question in which I am rather out of my 
depth, but certainly, as an outsider, it seems 
to me that again the variation of sites comes 
in and the variation of contracts. One con- 
tract may be very different from another, 
but it seems to me that conferences be- 
tween the architect and the builder at 
various stages of the preparation of the 
contract documents could be organized 
more fully than they are at present in cer- 
tain cases. This would undoubtedly lead to 
delay. I think the building mission to 
America found something to support this 
view. It would lead to longer delay before 
the job was begun, but that delay might be 
more than paid for by the ultimate savings 
on the job and also by the fact that the 
architect would not have to criticize the 
builder for not carrying out his ideas. 
Conferences which enable design to have 
more relation to the economic possibilities 
should be more common than at present. I 
hesitate to go further than that because 
clearly it is a matter for the profession 
which is beyond my scope, but from what 
one can see of the arrangements it is some- 
thing that should be gone into further. 

The next question referred to the extent 
of the accuracy of cost estimates on any 
building contract, and I think the speaker 
raised the point about the costs coming out 
differently in different parts of the country. 
I think that strengthens the case for study- 
ing the costs of contracts rather than the 
reverse, because I think that further study 
might result in a better control in advance 
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of the costs and a better assessment. The 
argument is always put forward that every 
particular case is different and therefore 
you can not generalize, but in fact in pre- 
paring documents for tenders and so on the 
builders have to face this problem. I am 
only suggesting a more systematic ap- 
proach to the problem. Certainly it takes 
one much further than I want to go tonight 
but I think we want to get away from the 
practice of enormous variations in the basis 
of what the builders get. We want a more 
uniform basis of costing in the industry. 

I was also asked what houses they were 
which took. 1,700 man-hours. They were 
ordinary pre-war council parlour houses. 

Mr. McGowan asked where the subsidy 
was going and whether there was a limit to 
the amount people would stand in the way 
of subsidies for people in council houses, 
and Mr. Craig followed by suggesting that 
[I had not given enough attention to the 
shortage of houses and the human element. 
[ think those two questions raise important 
issues. I should like to answer both of them, 
but if those two speakers got together I 
think they might possibly explain some of 
the points to each other, because I think 
the one question answers the other. The 
rent problem or the question of subsidy is 


a very real difficulty, because you are going 
to have people living in better houses paid 
for in the rates by people living in worse 
houses. I think that is the most difficult 
social side of it. During the immediate post- 
war shortage it was difficult to sort it out, 
but I think that no great harm has been 
done by this arrangement. We had to have 
the houses, and this was the only thing to 
be done in the circumstances unless we 
were going on providing houses only for 
those who could afford them, which would 
have been socially impossible. In that 
situation something at some time should be 
done to iron out the rent problem. It is a 
local problem because it varies from one 
place to another. The problem in Leeds is 
different from the problem in Birmingham, 
and so on. This rent problem will have to 
be faced, but in the meantime I think the 
subsidy may reach a turning point when 
costs come down, which I think they 
should do. The real cost of houses is tend- 
ing to come down. 

I did not intend to say that the housing 
problem would be solved by 1955, and if 
I did say that I must apologise. What I 
intended to say was that there were two 
major factors in the housing demand. First, 
the need to have as many houses as there 


are extra families, and, second, repl. sement 
needs. Those are not the only factor’; there 
is geographical shift, for example, which 
increases the demand. I was trying t » prove 
a negative proposition, that cont ary to 
what was being said there was no f: ir that 
the building problem would sag ‘n the 
1950’s. All I was anxious to say v °s that 
there was enough need to carry on t irough 
the 1950’s. I am not suggesting that - 00,000 
or 350,000 houses is as many as we should 
like each year, but that these two ‘actors 
alone, new families and replacemet, will 
keep the industry going for at leasi ten to 
fifteen years more. I entirely agree t/at the 
social consequences of the shortage are 
terrible. I thought that was common 
ground, and therefore I did not enlarge 
upon it. I agree that conditions are terrible, 
and I think it would be desirable for us to 
have a larger building programme. I took 
housing as an example because it is the 
easiest thing to deal with, but it really in- 
cludes schools, technical colleges, univer- 
sities and so on, and with housing there 
must also be neighbourhood facilities such 
as community centres, shopping centres 
and hospitals. What we foresee is a con- 
tinued housing problem and a balanced 
programme as the thing goes on. 





Mr. Blandings Builds his Dream House 


Some reflections on the book, 


By Richard Henniker, M.A. [F] 


RECENTLY A FILM has appeared, based on 
the book* of the same title, published some 
months ago. The story of the book was of a 
New York couple who are persuaded by an 
astute estate man to purchase at an in- 
flated price an old country farmhouse. The 
process -of proving that, in spite of the 
opinion of the architect, it is beyond repair, 
and its subsequent demolition and the 
design, building and financing of a new 
house on the site are all delightfully treated 
in a way reminiscent of The Honeywood 
File. 

As material for a film it should have been 
excellent, but unfortunately the fullest use 
was not made of the original story. The 
film wastes considerable time establishing 
the simple point that the Blandings are 
cramped in their New York flat before the 
wily estate man comes on the screen. The 
young, social rather than practical, archi- 
tect whose enthusiasms for the old Colonial 
convinces himself—and the Blandings for 
a time—that the property could be 
adapted, does not appear at all, nor do 
many of the other delightful, if caricatured, 
book characters. Those that do appear 
have lost much that made them so enjoy- 
able in the book, in an apparent effort to 
give them more probability on the screen. 


* Mr. Blandings Builds his Dream Hcuse, by Eric 
Hodgins. Publishers, Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 
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the film and the critics 


That is not to say the film is not worth 
seeing—it is, and an architect will laugh as 
heartily as any. 

The basic psychological theme around 
which the story is formed is the supposed 
machinations of the Building Industry and 
its various ancilliary branches once it gets 
a client in its clutches. It is the distrust of 
the Industry—and including its professional 
elements—which the public is invited to 
accept as the basis of the film; it is the same 
distrust, or misunderstanding, to the re- 
moval of which the public relations side 
of the R.I.B.A. has been devoted for so 
many years. The public will enjoy the film 
because—ignoring the fact that its setting 
is in America—they will identify themselves 
with the clients, the Blandings. Yet they 
will smile knowingly and congratulate 
themselves that they would not have fallen 
into the many pitfalls into which the 
Blandings fall, with the at least implied 
connivance of the architect, builder, well- 
digger and their myrmidons. Certainly 
the film critics in their reviews subscribe 
heartily to the distrust of all branches of 
the industry! One critic even classes the 
architect among all the minor extortioners 
of the building industry! It certainly has 
not occurred to the critics and seems un- 
likely to occur to the public, as it will cer- 
tainly occur to the architect seeing the film 


or reading the book, that the Blandings are 
perhaps typical of many clients. He is a 
lucky architect who has not come up 
against all the idiosyncracies they display, 
particularly in their basic requirement of a 
quart of accommodation for a pint of 
finance and their consistent disregard of 
warnings that they are thus certain to 
exceed their financial intentions. 

Neither public nor architect can like this 
unpalatable fact—the former because they 
have not yet learnt to appreciate the value 
of the architect as a professional bulwark 
against the many possible pitfalls of 
building; the latter because he realizes how 
far the profession has to travel before the 
public do appreciate that fact. As a pointer 
to the work the Institute has yet to do, the 
film and the book, with the comments they 
have aroused, are interesting. The film can 
be recorded as excellent entertainment, if 
at the expense of the industry. And if the 
architect laughs even more than the rest 
of the audience it should not be noticeable 
that he is perhaps laughing as heartily ar 
them as he is with them. 
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The Factory of British Nylon Spinners Ltd., 
Pontypool, Glam. Architects: Sir Percy Thomas and Son [FA] 


ALTHOUGH THE WORD NYLON is associated 
almost entirely in the public mind with 
stockings, it is a substance which so far has 
more than 300 different industrial and 
domestic uses. Nylon, in the general sense, 
is a man-made material having a chemical 
composition akin to proteins, of which silk, 
hair and wool are examples, although it has 
no exact counterpart in nature. It can be 
made up into various forms—powders, 
solutions, sheets, strands and yarns—each 
with special properties according to require- 
ments. 

The Pontypool factory is concerned 
solely with yarns, these needing no special 
textile machinery for further manufacture; 
they can be knitted, woven, dyed and 
finished by the usual textile processes. This 
factory is the source of all the nylon yarns 
produced in Britain. When the factory is 
working at capacity total production of 
nylon yarns in it will be about £10 million 
per year, that is to say, approximately ten 
times the present supplies. Besides being 
a very important new unit in the textile 
industries of this country, this factory is 
obviously of the greatest importance in the 
export trade of Great Britain. 

Nylon is delivered to the factory in the 
form of polymer chip. The chip is made at 
the factory at Billingham-on-Tees of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries. It is transported 
by rail and road to Pontypool in large 
Stainless steel containers. These containers 
have to be hoisted to the top of the tower 
and emptied into hoppers. The Polymer 
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then passes through a system of chutes to a 
weigher and into special machines for 
melting the chip and extruding it into fila- 
ments. This process is necessarily vertical 
(see section and plan on page 355). At the 
end of it the filaments are passed to other 
machines in the spinning area for drawing 
them to approximately three times their 
original length. It is this drawing operation 
which gives to nylon the properties of a 
textile fibre. At this point the flow of the 
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process becomes horizontal, the thread of 
different diameters and types being wound 
on to spools and bobbins for despatch. The 
process is a continuous one, and therefore 
demands a three shift system of work. Also 
the process requires air conditioning to 
maintain a fixed temperature and humidity. 
The spinning areas are necessarily very wide, 
which introduces a problem in lighting the 
centre of the factory. 

The foregoing brief account of the pro- 
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cess will indicate the elements governing the 
form and construction of the factory. It 
will be seen that there is a multi-storey 
tower at one end of a large two-storey 
building, which is 917 ft. long by 327 ft. 
wide. The despatch area is at the end 
remote from the tower. The offices and 
workshops associated with the factory are 
attached directly to it, but separated by 
garden courts. They are outside the air 
conditioned area, and are heated by 
radiators. 

The factory was placed in South Wales 
in accordance with the Government scheme 
for the location of industries. A rural site 
was chosen so that the factory should be 
free from an industrial atmosphere, and it 
is in a pleasant valley a mile or two north 
of the town of Pontypool. It was previously 
occupied with a war-time hostel for a 
nearby ordnance factory, the greater part 
of which has now been removed, although 
some of the buildings are in use as tem- 
porary administration offices. In addition to 
the factory proper there is a boiler house 
Situated about a quarter of a mile to the 
south-east, where it is convenient to the 
railway for coal deliveries and ensures that 
coal dust, flue grit, etc., is not blown to- 
wards the main factory, since the prevailing 
wind is from the south-west. A small pilot 
factory has also been built. Provision has 
been made in the scheme for a research es 
block, head office and buildings in con- The tower housing the polymer-handling process with the entrance for the polymer 
nection with the recreation ground. The containers at the base 
site allows the main factory to be approxi- Po 
mately doubled in the future. r 
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The civil engineering and structural work, 

for which ee Scott and Wilson were stains—fH] sTains FAL stains FA] 

the consultants, was necessarily a large venti = — | 

undertaking. For the foundations, nine test | 

pits and 23 trial borings were put down. The | 

Site lies on the red marls of the Old Red FAN 
Sandstone Series which were found at a STAIRS 
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All foundations had to be carried down to 
the marl, above which there was a certain 
amount of ground water. The total quan- LIFT, LIFT LIFT, 
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the marl was more than 12 ft. below 

finished floor level, 16 in. square precast 

concrete piles were driven and capped by 
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load on any one pile being 65 tons. PA LIFT PALIFT PSLIFT 
For the superstructure steelwork four eee 

alternative designs were prepared. In the 

final design twin plate girders 2 ft. 9 in. deep 

are continuous from side to side of the 

building, carrying the air conditioning 

ducts suspending beneath them. It was 

originally intended to conceal the ducts by 

a amano’ ceiling, and it was decided STORE vcintianites “pa 
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of the polymer-handling plant 








photograph on page 358 of the steel framing 
shows that the column is made up of three 
mild steel plates joined by fillet welds. 
Positive support for the girder on each side 
is provided by means of projecting plates 
which are, in effect, elements of the flanges, 
occurring in the same plane but butt- 
welded to the main flange plates above and 
below. This design was finally chosen 
because it gave a reasonable total weight, 
low unit weights, ease of fabrication and 
erection, and consequently a reasonable 
price and quick delivery. The spacing of the 
stanchions in the main processing area, 
which was dictated by the requirements of 
the process, is 54 ft. across the building by 
25 ft. longitudinally. The floor-to-floor 
height is 19 ft. 

The brick walls are of cavity construc- 
tion, the facings being reddish brown 
Stonehouse 2 in. bricks. All the windows 
are of steel, those of the air-conditioned 
section being double, that is to say, inner 
and outer frames with a small air space 
between, all openable for cleaning. The 
main windows of both the factory and the 
offices are continuous past the stanchions. 
The floors and roofs are of concrete, and 
the roofs are bituminous felt insulated with 
thermotiles. 

The great size of the building required the 
provision of expansion joints in order to 
limit movements caused by changes of 
temperature. These are illustrated by a key 
plan, and details on page 358. Double 
stanchions are used at the lines of separa- 
tion. The largest of the units into which the 
building is divided is 324 ft. by 250 ft. The 
expansion joints allow of a maximum 
movement of about | in. Those in the roof 
are formed of kerbs along the edges of the 
roof slab, the bitumen felt waterproof layer 
being carried over the tops of these kerbs, 
and a U-shaped 24 gauge copper strip 
which spans the gap and is drained by small 
diameter copper pipes. Concrete coping 
‘ blocks protect the copper strip, being fixed 
The workshops end of the office building in the foreground. The fan rooms form a partial second ‘to one kerb and arranged to slide over the 
storey to the main factory other. continued on page 358 
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The first floor of the office block extends over the central portion only. The partitions are of steel and movable 
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Further continuation of the ground floor plan, showing the surgeries, dining rooms and kitchen 
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The cloakrooms in the eastern end of the office block and the workers’ entrance. The ranges of lockers, The 
which have seats between them, have extract ventilation male 
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This view of the interior Siemens the blending of daylight and artificial light. Double windows are fitted, to reduce heat losses in the air-conditioned 
sections. The air outlets are fitted with diffusers 
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The central portion of the men’s cloakrooms showing, on the left, the | The laboratory, which is used for routine testing only, has abundant 
valuables store and, in the centre, the wash fountains and electric hand _ natural and artificial light 
driers 


The cei eee wnlien of the surgery unit. The double doors from the The main dining room and self-service counter. Convection heaters are 
male and female sides allow for the handling of stretcher cases enclosed in the stanchion bases 
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The reinforced concrete cantilevered hood in the car park 
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A typical portion of the steel frame 


The floor expansion joints have alu- 
minium angles fixed to recesses in the floor 
slabs, and hardwood grounds are bolted to 
the angles. These grounds form seatings for 
greenheart blocks screwed alternately to the 
grounds on the one side and the other. 
Strips of expanded rubber are stuck to the 
free ends of the blocks to keep the gaps 
filled. A U-shaped copper strip below pre- 
vents any moisture dripping through. The 
wall joints are also provided with copper 
strips similar to those in the roofs and 
floor joints. 

The main factory is ventilated by 39 air 
conditioning plants delivering at maximum 
duty a total of about 150 tons of air per 
minute. The plants are in four groups, 
three on the roof forming a second storey 
and one in part of the first floor. The plants 
are of usual design with fan, spray-type 
washer, heaters, etc., the outlets being 
fitted with diffusers to give draughtless air 
distribution. Automatic control gear is pro- 
vided for each plant. One unit of the build- 
ing is also supplied with refrigeration to 
keep the temperature down to the required 
degree in abnormally hot weather. 

The architects made a special point of 
grouping the mass of inlet and extract 
trunks which would have to pierce the roof, 
into a series of*monitors, which are shown 
in the top photograph on this page. This 
is a neat arrangement which avoids the 
usual mess of pipes and trunks and gives 
the building a clean outline. The air 
conditioned parts of the building are 
separated from one another by special 
pneumatically-operated sliding doors. 
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One of the garden courts 


These are operated by pull handles hanging 
some way in front of the door on either 
side. Pulling the handle causes the doors to 
open, and they close automatically a few 
seconds after, the time interval being long 
enough for a trolley to be pushed through. 
Entry from the corridors to the air-condi- 
tioned areas is by double-swing doors; the 
packing and despatch departments are cut 
off from the remainder of the building by 
fire doors. 

Any system of roof lighting would 
obviously have given great difficulty in 
connection with the air conditioning. The 
alternative of complete artificial illumina- 
tion was rejected and the factory is lit by a 
combination of fluorescent lighting and 
daylighting through the very large double 
windows round the perimeter of the build- 
ing. The top photograph on page 357 gives 
some idea of the way in which the artificial 
lighting and daylighting blend with one 
another. The impression, except perhaps 
in the very centre of the factory, is that the 
building is lit by daylighting, and the opera- 
tives have a pleasant view of the sur- 
rounding hills and trees. There are 8,000 
5 ft. 80 watt fluorescent tubes, mostly in 
perspex trough reflectors; which give an 
illumination of the order of 20 lumens per 
Square foot. The flickering effect, usually 
associated with fluorescent lighting, is 
avoided by balancing the installation on 
three phases. 

The whole of the mechanical engineering 
work, including the layout of the plant and 
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arrangement of machinery, which deter- 
mined the shape of the building, was carried 
out by the engineering staff of British Nylon 
Spinners Ltd. under the direction of the 
Chief Engineer, Mr. C. L. Hilton. They 
were also responsible for the design and 
layout of the electrical distribution and 
lighting systems and for the technical 
aspects of the boiler plant, coal handling 
and air-conditioning equipment. 

The office building includes the per- 
sonnel departments, workshops, stores, 
laboratory, transformers, compressors, etc. 
These are in an L-shaped plan along two 
sides of the main factory, the office section 
being on a partial first floor. The wide 
corridor of this section is the main com- 
municating channel for personnel. The 
workers enter at the entrance near the 
corner of the L, where are situated the 
cloakrooms and lavatories. The operative 
on entering his or her cloakroom is faced 
with a wire-meshed store, in which personal 
valuables can be deposited under the care 
of the storekeeper. The clothes lockers are 
in long ranks and connected together with 
ventilation trunks. Warm air enters from 
the room into the bottom of the lockers, 
and is extracted through the trunks to the 
outside of the building so that all steam or 
smell from wet clothes is removed. The 
washing facilities are the now usual circular 
trough type, foot operated, and there are 
electric hand driers. Shower baths are 
provided for workers doing dirty tasks. 
The mess room and main dining-room are 





operated from a central kitchen of normal 
layout. There is a well-equipped surgery 
with resident medical officer and nurses in 
charge, which is divided into two sections 
for men and women on either side of a 
central reception. All these units are shown 
in detail in the plans on page 356. 

The company takes great care of recruits. 
Labour officers and training officers take an 
individual interest in each employee, and 
there is a special group of offices at the 
office entrance for this purpose. Boys 
entering the laboratories and young clerical 
workers are given facilities for part-time 
education. A Works Council has been 
established. With full production approxi- 
mately 1,700 men and 300 women will be 
employed. 

The whole building has a floor space of 
1,000,000 sq. ft. Over 2,000,000 cu. ft. of 
concrete have been used, and more than 
5,000,000 bricks laid; there are three miles 
of roadway and eight of sewers. The work 
began with site clearance in April 1945, and 
the first yarn was produced in the main 
factory in April 1948. 

A feature of the whole project which 
should be mentioned is the excellent scheme 
of planting for which Mr. James Lever was 
the consultant landscape architect. This as 
yet hardly shows on the photographs, but 
enough has been done to demonstrate on 
the site that the factory will be surrounded 
by well-kept lawns and flower beds with trees 
in appropriate places, and that the whole 
will fit harmoniously into the landscape. 
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Views and plans of the four additional experimental B.R.S. houses at Abbots Langley 


Warm Air House Heating 


THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION have made 
an important addition to their experimental 
work on house heating at Abbots Langley 
by building a terrace of four additional 
houses in which warm air heating is 
associated with open planning. It is be- 
coming obvious that if the ordinary small 
house is to be fully heated from a single 
source other than by radiators, something 
much more reliable than the rather casual 
behaviour of convection heating has to be 
evolved. Moreover, the Abbots Langley 
experiment, reported previously in the 
JOURNAL, showed fairly convincingly that 
the ‘Egerton’ recommendation of convec- 
tion heating plus topping-up by gas or 
electric fires was unduly costly in both 
installation and running costs. 

Complete air warming within a well- 
insulated shell has been more or less com- 
mon practice in Ametican house heating 
for some time. This B.R.S. experiment is 
an attempt to relate that practice to 
British conditions. The four new experi- 
mental houses, which are identical in con- 
struction and equipment (and therefore 
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give data on different site exposures), are 
insulated to higher standards than those 
recommended in the Egerton Report. The 
U-values for walls, floors and roofs are 
0.19, 0.15 and 0.08 respectively. Double 
windows are installed throughout, those 
designed by the English Joinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association (reviewed in the 
JOURNAL of February 1948) are being used. 
It will be remembered that these windows 
consist of two separate frames, each 
carrying its own glazing, which are ‘but- 
toned’ together to operate as one for 
ordinary opening. All windows and ex- 
terior doors are weather-stripped to avoid 
draughts and excessive ventilation. 

The heating unit is a new design by 
Radiation Ltd., which burns bituminous 
coal. Hitherto, appliances of this nature 
have been designed solely for special fuels 
which are not always obtainable and are of 
relatively high prices. Warmed air from the 
appliance is circulated by a fan through 
ducts and delivered at appropriate points 
in the house. Return air travels via open 
planning to the heater which makes up air 
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losses through a fresh air intake which 
enters the house in an under-floor duct. 
About 25 per cent of the circulated air 
comes from this duct, and the remainder is 
re-circulated air. The heater also incor- 
porates an air filter for dust removal. 
The heater has a down-draught fire box, 
air entering through the fuel on top and 
passing out to the chimney at the bottom; 
this avoids choking of the fire by excessive 
ash or clinker. The air is warmed by a 
metal heat-exchanger outside the fire box, 
some heat being immediately transmitted 
to a tank over the fire box, from which 
domestic hot water can be drawn off; the 
supply of hot water appears to be ample. 
The plant has two thermostats, one on the 
heater which controls the dampers and one 
in the living room which opens the air 
outlet and starts the fan. The heater re- 
quires stoking twice a day and ash removal 
once a day, and is estimated to burn about 
150 lbs. of average bituminous coal a week. 
The air outlets in the rooms of the ex- 
perimental houses are more numerous than 
would be required normally and the duct 
work is correspondingly more complicated. 
This has been done solely to discover sult- 
able points at which the warmed air should 
be put into the rooms. Heating engineers 
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The E.J.M.A. double windows in the B.R.S. 
houses 


have long argued whether warmed air 
should be put in at ceiling level or at floor 
level, and the installation has been designed 
. settle this vexed question, once and for 
all. 

The problem of air changes has not been 
overlooked. It is estimated that the plant, 
with all doors and windows shut, will give 
about one air change per hour, which, of 
course, is liable to be increased with the 
periodic opening of external doors and 
Possibly of windows, though theoretically 
the windows need not be opened at all 
during the heating season, except for 
Cleaning. When it is remembered that in 
the normal house the air changes may be as 
much as six per hour, it is obvious that a 
great deal of fuel normally goes to waste 
in heating air which escapes from the house. 
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Plans of the pair of experimental houses at Stanmore for Radiation Ltd., 


designed by Mr. A. W. Kenyon [F] 


The plan of the house is, of course, not 
put forward as a necessarily desirable type 
to be copied. It is purely an experimental 
plan to give suitable conditions for the 
heating method, but it does show the extent 
to which warm air heating allows of open 
planning; it is in contrast to the tight box- 
like planning which the more primitive 
house heating methods hitherto used in 
this country have made necessary. 

The houses are occupied by tenants, 
though the experiment does not aim at an 
investigation of the psychological effects 
on British householders of having no 
radiant source of heat at all in the form of 
open coal or gas or electric fires. It should 
be noted, however, that with double win- 
dows, which have a relatively high U-value, 
the area of window can be greatly in- 
creased over what is customary, so that the 
large sitting room window may itself be- 
come a focus of interest. 

A somewhat similar experiment in house 
warming is being carried out by Radiation 
Ltd., the makers of the heater. They have 
built at Stanmore a pair of houses, designed 
by Mr. A. W. Kenyon [F], in which one 
has the same solid fuel cabinet heater as the 
Abbots Langley houses, and the other a 
gas heater. In both the houses the heating 
is by forced warm air in much the same way 
as in the Abbots Langley houses. 

. Radiation Ltd. have developed three 
types of heater, namely, the solid fuel 
cabinet heater, a gas chimney furnace and 
a gas cabinet heater; the first two are in- 
stalled in the Stanmore houses. The house 
containing the solid fuel heater resembles 
the Abbots Langley houses of B.R.S. in 
having an open plan but differs in having 
slightly lower standards of insulation (in 
fact, the Egerton standards), single windows 
and air inlets at low level only. In the house 
heated by the gas chimney furnace return 
air enters the heater just above the first 


floor level on the landing, warm air being 
discharged on both storeys near the floor. 
Two heat distribution systems have*been 
installed in each of the Stanmore houses 
for purposes of comparison. In addition 
to the convection systems previously de- 
scribed, one house has the normal hot 
water radiator system (operated by an ex- 
ternal temporary gas circulator) and the 
other a warm air panel system in which 
the first floor is constructed of hollow r.c. 
beams through which warmed air is circu- 
lated. In this last system, which somewhat 
resembles the ancient Roman hypocaust, 
the upper storey is warmed by upward con- 
duction and the lower by ceiling radiation. 
These studies of warm air heating by 
B.R.S. and Radiation Ltd. represent an 
important step forward in the effort to dis- 
cover a method or methods of making the 
British dwelling comfortable in our hap- 
hazard climate and with the (probably per- 
manent) high cost of fuels. The original 
Abbots Langley experiment (see the 
JOURNALS of November 1948 and January 
1949), which is still proceeding, aims at 
evaluating a large number of established 
methods and forms of fuel in a typical 
house plan. These new experiments are a 
logical next step towards maintaining an 
even high temperature inside a well-insu- 
lated structural envelope and they may 
incidentally, profoundly affect house plan- 
ning. There remains a third method, yet to 
be studied scientifically, namely, one of 
localized sources of heating inside rooms 
having specially heat-resisting interior sur- 
faces. With this method only those rooms 
would be heated which have human occu- 
pants, the heat-resisting interior surfaces 
ensuring that a room heats up quickly when 
it is occupied and the heat turned on. 
Whole house heating is certainly pleasant, 
but there is some doubt whether it can be 
afforded by the working-class tenant. 
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The 


Bouwcentrum, 
Rotterdam 


Architect: J. W. C. Boks, 
Arch.B.N.A. 


THE BUILDING CENTRE in Rotterdam was 
opened on 17 May by the Netherlands 
Minister of Reconstruction, deputising for 
the Prime Minister, and was officially 
visited by Queen Juliana on the 18th. The 
organization housed in this striking modern 
building is somewhat dissimilar from the 
parent Building Centre of London and the 
Building Centres of Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen in being a centre for information and 
propaganda rather than a purely technical 
exhibition of materials and components. 
It aims to educate the general public as 
much as to give service to architects and 
engineers and, therefore, in effect it will 
undertake some of the work represented 
by the public exhibitions organized by the 
R.I.B.A. At the opening ceremony a copy 
of the R.I.B.A. New Schools Exhibition 
formed one of the exhibits. 

The opening ceremony was attended by 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, in- 
cluding His Majesty's Ambassador to the 
Netherlands, public officials and repre- 
sentatives of authorities, institutes and 
other organizations connected with the 
building industry in fourteen countries of 
Western Europe. In his opening speech, 
Professor H. T. Zwiers, Arch.B.N.A., 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, said 
that the Bouwcentrum although primarily 
a Netherlands Institute, was aiming at 
acting as a centre for information and 
Study outside the national frontiers. 

In describing the contents of the building, 
Professor Zwiers said that the central part 
of the ground floor housed the beginnings 
of a collection of samples of the normally 
used building materials of many countries, 
arranged on a series of standard panels. 
The Netherlands research organizations 
also had exhibits, and there were contri- 
butions from some French institutes and 
one from Sweden. There was an informa- 
tion counter in the middle of this section. 
On the floor above were a certain number 
of commercial stands and exhibitions con- 
cerning the problems of reconstruction and 
on training for the building industry. The 
main function of the top floor was informa- 
tion for the public in general. Here was a 
series of panels portraying reconstruction 
in twenty or so devastated European towns 
and cities, with Rotterdam in the centre 
but including Coventry, Plymouth, Frank- 
furt-on-Main, Warsaw, Caen and Arnhem. 
All this, said Professor Zwiers, was only a 
beginning because the principal work of 
documentation on architecture, building 
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The ground floor plan 





Section through the main entrance (left) and restaurant (right) 
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The second floor plan 
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The first floor plan 
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Key to the Plans 

1 Entrance. 2 Hall. 3 Offices (direction). 
4 Offices (documentation). 5 Cloak-room. 
6 Lecture theatre. 7 Business literature. 8 
Librarian. 9 Interview-room. 10 Library. 
11 Planning office. 12 Design and drawing 
department. 13 Sales and publicity. 14 Café 
and restaurant. 15 Bar. 16 Transformer 
room. 17 Telephone operator. 18 Telephone 
exchange. 19 Workshops. 20 Library admir.- 
istration. 21 Service entrance. 22 Inquiries. 
23 Collection of building materials samples. 
24 Exhibitions by research and development 
institutes. 25 Openings for daylighting. 26 
Balcony of lecture theatre. 27 Board-room. 
28 Locker room for restaurant personnel. 
29 Dining space. 30 Cold food. 31 Kitchen. 
32 Food preparation and wash-up. 
33 Provisions store and larder. 34 Res- 
taurant office. 35 Manufacturers’ exhibits. 
36 Social department. 37 Emergency exit. 
38 Exhibitions concerning town planning, 
architecture and the equipment of special 
buildings. 39 Temporary exhibitions. 40 
Upper part of library. 41 Upper part of 
lecture theatre. 





technique and research had only just begun. 
They were fortunate in having secured the 
services of Mr. J. van Ettinger as General 
Manager. He had had considerable ex- 
perience of building documentation, and 
he had worked on the building up of the 
Bouwcentrum organization with great 
energy and optimism. 

The Prime Minister, Dr. W. Drees, in his 
speech, which was read by the Minister 
of Reconstruction, Dr. J. in ’t Veld, briefly 
recounted the desolation wrought in the 
Netherlands by the war, though as he said, 
the theme applied with minor variations to 
the countries of all the guests present. 
Their task was to conjure up a new pros- 
perity, to resurrect enthusiasm for work 
and the joy of living for millions of people. 
Housing shortage in particular suspended 
the sword of social unrest above their 
heads. Confidence in the vitality, capacity 
and competence of the European peoples 
was essential, and the establishment of the 
Bouwcentrum was an invigorating sign of 
confidence. Many would be more convinced 
by concrete evidence of the growth of 
European unity than by the slow progress 
of international conferences or agreements 
on paper, however important the future 
might prove them to have been. 

Among the speakers was Mr. R. E. 
Enthoven [F], President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, who was attending a 
separate conference on documentation as 
representative of the R.I.B.A. He read a 
message from Professor Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie as President of the International 
Union of Architects. 

The opening ceremony, which took place 
in the afternoon, was followed by a recep- 
tion at the City Hall and a dinner at the 
Bouwcentrum in the evening. The Ministry 
of Reconstruction also arranged a series of 
tours, which took place during the next 
three days, to show the foreign visitors 
some of the reconstruction work which is 
taking place in the Netherlands. An account 
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A general view showing projecting restaurant, with kitchens over, on 
the right, a glass-enclosed cantilevered escape stair on the left, and the 
chimney. The site is virtually an island one 





One of the double staircases joining a central circular cantilevered 
floor to the outer ring of floors across the cylindrical open_well 


of this will be published in a later number 
of the JOURNAL. 

The Bouwcentrum building is situated 
on the edge of the central area of Rotter- 
dam, which was devasted by the Germans 
in 1940. It is said that the circular plan 
form with unpierced elevations was chosen 
partly to fit the site and partly to provide 
wall-space and floor space for exhibition 
purposes. The novel and interesting struc- 
tural form of the building cannot be very 
easily grasped from the drawings. The 
principal supports consist of a series of 
reinforced concrete portal frames radiating 
from the centre (see plans). This arrange- 
ment causes the frames to be closely 
grouped in the centre and widely spaced 
on the perimeter. Two circular floors are 
cantilevered from the central group of 
columns (see section) and the central roof 
spans across the horizontal members of the 
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The main entrance is flanked by offices and the lecture theatre and 
library. The reinforced concrete frame is infilled with light brown 


brickwork and partly faced with limestone slabs 


portal frames. The outer columns of the 
main frames are placed some distance 
inside the perimeter of the building, and 
there is a second outer row of columns on 
the line of the outer walls. There are 
ordinary beamed floors and roof, between 
these two outer sets of columns, and the 
floors cantilever inwards towards the centre. 
It will be noted on the section and interior 
photographs that the inner and outer sets 
of floors are not at the same levels, being 
connected across the cylindrical wells by 
four sets of staircases at the two lower 
levels and by ramps at the topmost level. 

Daylighting of the interior hall is 
through the continuous sloping glazing be- 
tween the two roof levels and through a 
saucer dome of glass blocks and concrete 
placed over the central group of columns. 
The staggering of the floor levels allows the 
daylight to penetrate evenly to all parts of 








A typical view of the side galleries seen from the top level. The balus- 
trades are of metal tube and panels of wired glass 


the interior so that there are no dark 
corners. A ladder on tracks is provided for 
cleaning the continuous sloping glazing 
on the inside; the outside of the glass is 
cleaned from the lower roof. 

The construction is ingenious and gives 
an interior which is stimulating, light 
and easily grasped but which suffers from 
the defect of most circular plans, of being 
somewhat indeterminate as to direction; 
the visitor, after being some time in the 
building, is not quite certain of his bearings, 
though he cannot get lost. The staggering 
of the floor levels, however, shortens the 
lengths of the stairflights so that the visitor 
progresses about the building without 
apparent effort. 

The offices are all situated on the ground 
floor and therefore easily found. The board 
room is above the library. A lecture hall 
with gallery is approached from the ground 
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The central space on the top storey, showing the group of column members of the main portal 
frames, the saucer dome and one of the ramped bridges crossing the well 
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A typical interior view from one of the offices 


and first floors. There is also a restaurant 
attached to the building; this is let to an 
outside firm of caterers. It can be ap- 
proached both from the Bouwcentrum and 
outside the building. The kitchens of the 
restaurant are on the first floor, and can 
be seen through a glazed screen so that 
they form, in effect, part of the exhibition 
of kitchen equipment. 

Like all large buildings in Rotterdam, 
the sub-structure consists of piling, 176 
concrete piles of about 17 metres in length 
having been used. The frames and floors 
‘S mes ‘ta gl el are of vibrated reinforced concrete, and the 
exterior walls of cavity brickwork. The 
outer skin consists of half-burnt paving 
bricks and insulating blocks of yellowish 
brown colour. The main entrance elevation 
is partly faced with limestone slabs of 
yellowish grey, and elsewhere there are 
slabs of brownish grey artificial stone. The 
external woodwork and ironwork are 
painted dark brown. Generally the building 
is sombre in colour, obtaining its lightness 
and gaiety from its form. The roof is insu- 
lated partly with a 10 cm. screeding of 
cellular concrete and partly with a 6 cm. 
screeding of vermiculite and cement. 

The interior of the exhibition space has 
plastered ceilings and exposed concrete 
frame, whitewashed, with walls of a warm 
grey distemper. The balustrades, of tubular 
steel and wired glass panels, have the metal- 
work painted a darker grey; the floor is 
finished in carborundum granolithic. 

Heating of the exhibition areas is by 
warmed air supplemented by radiators 
from a coal fired boiler. The offices are 
heated by radiators. Lighting is partly 
fluorescent and partly with mercury vapour 
lamps. There is a public address equipment 
throughout the exhibition space. 

British architects visiting the Netherlands 
should find the Bouwcentrum a_ useful 
Starting place for tours. Apart from the 
interest of the building itself, the docu- 
mentation of buildings undertaken by the 
staff should be useful in informing them 
about the newest buildings of all kinds 
which they may wish to visit. Visitors are 
charged a small admission fee. The building 
is open daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. except 
Saturday (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.), and Sunday 
(1 p.m. to 5 p.m.). The restaurant closes 
at 1 a.m. E.L.B. 


Left: view from the entrance level gallery show- 
ing how the inner and outer floors are staggered 
in their levels and connected by bridging stair- 
cases and ramps 
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The Architect and the Community 


A Lecture given to the Liverpool Architectural Society on 


16 February 1949 


By Ronald Bradbury, Ph.b., A.M.T.P.I. [F], City 


Architect and Director of Housing, Liverpool 


IT HAS BEEN TRULY Said that ‘human improve- 
ment is from within outward’. In other 
words, the world is really ruled by ideas. 
Architecture, like every other cultural 
activity, is conditioned by the ideas and 
ideals of the times in which it is produced, 
just as much as by the physical circum- 
stances of those times, and the degree of 
technical progress which has been achieved. 

If you do not believe this, then I would 
ask you to compare any typical modern 
school with its Victorian counterpart. Both 
express the educational ideas of the period 
in which they are erected—and so it is with 
almost every type of building. It is the 
social needs arising from the ‘ideas’ of the 
times which give rise to the problems which 
the architects of any age are called upon to 
solve. Today is not the same as yesterday; 
we change with the passing of time, as do 
our needs both physically and psycholo- 
gically. 

How can our thoughts and our works, 
whether these be architectural or of any 
other kind, be always the finest if they con- 
tinue the same when everything round 
about us, and our attitude to current prob- 
lems is changing continuously? As Dr. 
Johnson said, ‘we desire, we pursue, we 
attain and are satiated, we desire something 
else and begin a new pursuit’. That is his- 
tory. The German romantic philosopher 
Hegel, defined history as ‘a process of pro- 
cesses’, conflicting opposites merging to 
form a new element. Cultures develop and 
then combine with others to form newer 
and higher types. In this connection one 
has only to think of the U.S.A., which is 
now successfully combining the qualities of 
many cultures, and welding them into a 
new and entirely novel type. For Hegel 
evolution is thus a continuous development 
of oppositions and their emerging recon- 
ciliation. Every condition of human affairs 
contains contradictions, which evolution 
must resolve by some new reconciling 
unity—but this is pure philosophy you will 
say! What has all this got to do with archi- 
tecture? Why should I bother about such 
deep and intangible things? My answer to 
you is ‘a very great deal’, as I shall try to 
prove. 

At the risk of boring my audience I pro- 
pose to deal with my subject, The Architect 
and the Community, from a more abstract, 
or shall I say more philosophical, aspect 
than is perhaps usual. But why, why? Why 
doesn’t the lecturer talk about bricks and 
mortar, new materials, licensing, shortages, 
or any of the more mundane problems 
which face the architectural profession 
today? Why does he bother so much with 
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mere abstractions? Because ultimately 
everything in our lives is governed by 
abstractions. Architecture is no exception 
to this general rule. Whether we like it or 
not everything comes back sooner or later 
to ‘ideas’. 

Today we are perhaps far too much 
obsessed with the practice of architecture. 
We do not stop to think nearly enough 
about architecture as the servant of our 
civilization. We do not think really deeply 
about it; we do not think philosophically 
about it; we never get down to funda- 
mentals. Unfortunately, it is a common 
complaint nowadays to think superficially 
about nearly everything! We argue and 
pass Our opinions on all kinds of problems 
without ever getting to grips with funda- 
mentals or establishing the premises on 
which to base our arguments. We accept 
without question the main tenets of our 
faith, our politics and our ethics without 
really understanding what constitutes the 
foundations of our beliefs. 

Unless we base our lives and our archi- 
tecture upon some sure foundation we can 
never appreciate the contribution we can 
and should make to contemporary society. 
Without real thought we shall fail. Today 
we tend to see the trees and not the wood. 
Each of us is busy with the buildings with 
which we are entrusted, and the technical 
and esthetic problems which are involved 
in their design; we care little about, and 
give less attention to, the operations of our 
profession as a whole, and the way in 
which our own individual contribution will 
knit into the fabric of contemporary 
society. How then can we expect an in- 
telligible whole to emerge when we each 
create our little pieces of the mosaic with- 
out reference to, or thought for, the contri- 
bution of all the others who are working 
with us? We are forgetting abstractions, 
forgetting ideas; we are losing touch. One 
has only to look at the results as illustrated 
in the technical journals, or to walk about 
the streets of our cities and towns, to see 
that we have no common architectural 
philosophy, no single approach to the 
manifold problems which face us; the 
result is a hodge-podge. Buildings which in 
themselves may have considerable archi- 
tectural merit jostle and conflict with others 
of equal merit, but there is no sympathy 
between them. Today it seems to be every 
architect for himself and his client, and to 
blazes with all the others. 

Looking back over the panorama of his- 
tory, one is struck by the fact that at 
different periods of time, and at different 
stages of the development of civilization, 





men working in different walks of life and 
on different problems, and with lit:'e or no 
contact between them, have been ‘ninking 
along the same lines. The simultaneity of 
discoveries is a most interesting pheno- 
menon. It is evidence that the culture 
usually expressed by a special group: within 
the community is ripe for some new 
development. Indeed, this phenomenon js 
an inevitable feature of the continuity of 
social advancement, and one that perpetu- 
ally occurs. 

Western Europe was ripe for the 
Reformation, and ready to receive the 
teachings of Calvin when Calvin appeared, 
France was socially ripe for the Revolution 
with its slogan of ‘Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité’, when the first blows were struck, 
The civilized world was ready to accept the 
idea of the abolition of slavery when 
Wilberforce and a handful of other men 
came out intc the open and fought against 
it. Every age has what the Germans call a 
‘zeitgeist’, a spirit of the times with its own 
special impetus and direction. The fruit 
ripens on different trees in different 
orchards, but when it is ripe it falls simul- 
taneously in them all. So it is with the 
cultural development of men. To under- 
stand the way in which architecture can 
contribute to the advancement of our times 
it is essential to have an understanding of 
the spirit and driving force which is effective 
in the world today, of the force which is 
inevitable, which is greater than the indivi- 
dual because it is the ‘ideal’ of the civilized 
world today. What, then, is this ideal, this 
motivating force, this abstract idea which 
influences architecture along with every- 
thing else? Surely it is the idea put so aptly 
by a great American statesman, that this 
is the ‘Century of the Common Man’. 
Surely the great driving force today is the 
democratization of society! This is the 
common denominator of practically all 
political theories and religions today. Cer- 
tainly of all the major ones. The last war 
was the battle of democracy against the 
forces of tyranny. Christianity, Conserva- 
tism, Liberalism, Socialism, and, indeed, 
Communism, all preach the doctrine of the 
Common Man in one form or another. 
The emphasis is now on community and 
communal needs. This is the unavoidable, 
the great and inspiring inevitability of con- 
temporary thought, and as such it is having, 
and will continue to have, a profound and 
increasing impact upon the art of archi- 
tecture. The architectural profession is now 
called upon to serve a new client, and that 
client is the community. 

A dip into the past may help us to get 
our own times into historical perspective. 
In pre-historic days architecture, such as It 
then was, was a democratic art. It was de- 
signed first for the benefit of the individual 
family, and later for the tribe. As civiliza- 
tion developed, however, and as authori- 
tarian and despotic systems of government 
emerged it became less and less so. The art 
of architecture became the servant of the 
king, the baron, the priest and the overlord 
class generally. Certainly serfs and slaves 
did not share to any great extent in the 
advantages which architecture could give. 
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The buildings produced were largely for the 
benefi' and protection of the ruler and not 
the ri ied, or else they were sops to the 
public for the personal aggrandisement of 
the ru:er in the eyes of the populace. 

Thi :k of the castles and the palaces, and 
then of the huts and hovels in which the 
humble folk lived out their dismal lives. 
Even the Roman circuses, baths and 
theatres were primarily for the personal 
glorification of their august sponsors, to 
keep the public amused and under control. 
The exceptions perhaps to the general rule 
were ihe temples and churches, although 
even in these buildings the poorer classes 
were oftentimes admitted only on suffer- 
ence. Religion is a matter of abstractions, 
of ethics and of ideals. Most religions teach 
the brotherhood of man in varying degrees, 
so that even under the autocratic régime of 
the priesthoods, fundamentally democratic 
ideas are more clearly expressed in the re- 
sultant architecture than in any other field. 

Up to quite recent times patronage was 
the general rule. Blenheim, Versailles, 
Schonbrunn, Hampton Court; all great 
works of architecture, were built for great 
patrons for their own enjoyment and com- 
fort. Gradually, however, with the in- 
creasing prosperity in Western Europe in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, and the spread 
of the democratic teachings first of the 
French writers such as Rousseau, Chateau- 
briand, and persons like John Stuart Mill 
in England, patronage became more wide- 
spread and less concentrated among a few 
individuals. The grand patron remained, 
but village squires, lawyers and business 
men increasingly became the clients of the 
architects of their time. Georgian and 
Regency domestic architecture is the result. 
The profession was still, however, largely 
amatter of individual clients with individual 
architects. One has only to look at the 
servants’ quarters in Georgian and Regency 
houses to see that the process of democra- 
tization was not wholly complete. Elegant 
living in the salons and _ with-drawing 
rooms, on the grand staircases and in the 
boudoirs, but anything but elegant living 
for the domestics in the basement kitchens 
and the garret bedrooms, or for the 
labouring classes in their overcrowded 
hovels. 

Democratization is a slow process, but 
the historical fact of the past century of 
British history, and, indeed, of most 
Western Europe, is that during the period 
the idea of democracy has become more 
Widespread year by year, with the result 
that public expenditure has been increas- 
ingly used as the prime motive power 
towards higher and better standards of 
living for everyone in the community. 

In a general sense, no other motive has 
been brought to bear upon social progress. 
The money exacted from the people by 
local and national taxation has been used 
to an ever increasing extent to improve the 
lot of the community as a whole, and 
particularly the lower and less fortunate 
classes. In the fields of education, which is 
Perhaps ‘the most intelligent basis of 
public expenditure’; public health; public 
industrial services and utilities, municipal 
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housing and many other necessities and 
amenities, progress has been largely based 
on capital expenditure disbursed through 
local authorities. Indeed, the rate of 
development and the facilities provided in 
terms of social betterment can, within 
reasonable limits, be measured fairly 
exactly by the total amount of money 
which has been expended on their pro- 
vision. Of the great flow of public money, 
the primary charge has been for buildings, 
for it is in buildings that the social services 
can be carried out. Historically it is in a 
general sense true that the country’s present 
industrial and social standards of living 
have been built, and will continue to rise, 
upon the ordered expenditure of public 
money annually on new buildings. 

Think of any small town. List the im- 
portant buildings which have been built 
there in the last hundred years and see how 
many have been built with public money. 
Such a list will include in all probability the 
town hall, the libraries, the museum and 
art gallery, the public baths and wash 
houses, the employment exchange, the 
parks and public monuments, the tram 
and bus depots, the markets, the gas and 
electric plants, the schools, the hospital, 
the abattoir, and, of course the municipal 
housing estates. Collective expenditure has 
indeed become the bedrock of our present 
social economy, and is now accepted as a 
common law of social progress by almost 
all persons in the community. The state is 
becoming the universal provider along with 
much else. The process from the poorhouse 
through the board school on to the 
municipal housing estate, and now to pen- 
sions and false teeth, has been as inevitable 
as it has been continuous because it is 
activated by the drive for democratization. 
The social law governing public expenditure 
S now well established in the British Isles, 
and will remain so long after our own life- 
time. Indeed, the provision for the public, 
with public money, of public buildings 
to be used and enjoyed by the community 
as a whole, much as some people may dis- 
like it, is an established factor which has 
acquired all the sacrosanct qualities of a 
tradition. 

Apart from the expenditure of public 
money for public benefit, another trend has 
been developing in parallel with it, and this, 
too, has had a- profound effect upon the 
activities of the architectural profession. 
I refer, of course, to the development of 
machine technology. The development of 
industrial production by machinery with 
its necessary corollaries of ‘concentration 
and amalgamation’ has also brought with 
it many changes not only in the technique 
of our art, but also in the problems which 
the profession is called upon to solve. The 
cottage industries which existed prior to 
the Industrial Revolution soon gave way, 
with the introduction of machinery, to the 
mill. The mills combined to form com- 
panies, and the companies merged into 
combines. 

The whole trend ofindustrial development 
has been towards bigger units of production 
with a tendency for the little man to be 
‘squeezed out’. 


Thus these two parallel developments, 
industrial capitalism on the one hand, and 
the social process of democratization on 
the other, in some ways each the antithesis 
of the other, have grown up in parallel 
over the last hundred years. Initially, ex- 
panding industrial capitalism proved a 
most fruitful source of jobs for architects 
in private practice. New building projects 
of a type and scope hitherto undreamed of 
came the way of many architects, either in 
the form of factories or the offices and 
other commercial buildings required for 
industry. This was especially the case with 
architects who came to be known as 
specialists in a particular field. For 
example, the wills of some of the architects 
who concentrated on the building of cotton 
mills in Lancashire reveal the success of 
specialization! It was, indeed, a most 
lucrative source of professional activity, 
and it still affords the mainstay of a great 
many private practices. Historically, how- 
ever, I feel it is true to say that the peak of 
prosperity to be gained from this source 
has been passed. 

The amalgamation of various individual 
units into large combines has led to the 
employment of official architects, who 
carry out almost all their building projects, 
with the result that fewer and fewer jobs 
come the way of private firms. Most large 
breweries have their own architects, most 
chain stores, and practically all the big 
industrial concerns now employ their own 
professional staffs. This has introduced a 
new technique of architecture ‘by remote 
control’ because it is increasingly common 
for all the jobs up and down the country 
to be designed and approved at the head- 
quarters of the concern, which more often 
than not is in London. Stores, factories and 
buildings of all kinds are designed after 
only fleeting visits by their architects to 
view sites. This has been a big blow to the 
quality of local architecture. The alien 
ideas of alien architects, unsympathetic 
towards local conditions and character- 
istics, spread their tentacles far and wide, 
and have done much to destroy the 
cohesion and harmony of our towns and 
villages. 

Simultaneously with this development 
came the realization of the fact that build- 
ings could have an advertising value. 
Chain stores and others saw to it that their 
buildings were designed in such a way as to 
stamp them as the products of certain 
firms, just as the firms adopted standardized 
labels for their packages, and standardized 
posters to advertise their goods. Adver- 
tising, which is only one form of applied 
psychology, and deals therefore with 
abstractions and intangibles, has brought 
marked influence to bear upon our art. 

The increasing use of public money for 
building has similarly created a new class 
of architects, namely, the official architects 
of local authorities and national govern- 
ment departments. I have the honour to 
belong to the first-named class. I use the 
word ‘honour’ advisedly because I person- 
ally feel that in present circumstances it is 
one of the most worthwhile and satisfying 
branches of the profession. Be that as it 
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may, it can not be gainsaid that the number 
of official architects is increasing annually. 
More and more members of the profession 
are being attracted, or are ‘drifting’ into 
the ranks of officialdom. Thus the two 
trends, industralization on the one hand 
and democratization on the other, have 
tended to move large chunks of the building 
programme into the field of official archi- 
tecture. Both processes are, moreover, con- 
tinuing, and are likely to be accelerated by 
the new policy of nationalization as well 
as by the creation of new towns. 

Nationalization in the Hegelian sense 
may be regarded as evolutionary. Those 
who accept his doctrines point out that it 
is the merging or reconciliation of the two 
opposite trends, which I have outlined, into 
a single new and different form. The 
present tendency, not just from the political 
standpoint but historically, is for the com- 
munity in the interests of democracy to 
widen its control not only over the social 
services, but also over the main utilities 
and basic means of production. In recent 
months there has been evidence of this 
trend even in the U.S.A., a stronghold of 
individual enterprise and capitalism. The 
pace at which this proces; will continue 
may vary, but the directi. a of the move- 
ment is apparently inevitable. 

But what about the architectural pro- 
fession? Is it persisting in rigidly upholding 
the now apparently passing patronage 
system, or is it facing up to the inevitable 
effect of the changing pattern of contem- 
porary society? Its fate will depend upon 
the answer to that question. Let us sum- 
marize for a moment what the new factors 
are which it has to face. First, the increasing 
expenditure of public money by local 
authorities and the national government 
working with their own architectural staff, 
paralleled by the growing tendency for 
industrial concerns similarly to employ 
their own architects, and, finally, by the 
apparently increasing tempo of nationaliza- 
tion in many fields. Over and above all this 
there is the accent on ‘community’ which 
the whole architectural profession must 
accept, and within whose bounds it must 
work. ‘Architecture by committee’ is more 
and more the rule. The private client and 
the personal touch are growing less and 
less. If the profession is to continue to play 
its rightful part in the life of the nation it 
must completely reorientate its views and 
ideas. It must learn to apply its artistic and 
technical talents on the tunes which the 
public requires it to play. Not only is it 
called upon today to solve all the technical 
problems which the rush of new materials 
and methods of construction present, but 
it must reconcile its whole outlook and 
technique and, indeed, its architectural 
philosophy, so that it shall be in harmony 
with current trends. 

How can it do all this? Has the profession 
the ‘guts’ to do it? These are the challenges 
it has to meet. The first essential of pre- 
paring a plan, as I do not need to remind 
architects, is to have a good survey made. 
Is the architectural profession really making 
that survey? Are its leaders really alive to 
the implications of the present state of 
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affairs? The report of the working party 
recently appointed to enquire ‘where we 
are going’ by the R.I.B.A. will be awaited 
with interest. 

In the past, architecture has been a social 
art only in the sense that it conscientiously 
served the needs of a comparatively small 
section of the community. It served the 
principalities and powers, and only gave 
a small portion of its interest to the rest. 
Now the accent is on community planning 
and building, which is expressed in the 
wider term ‘town planning’. Architecture 
now has an ethical and sociological basis 
as well as a practical and esthetic basis. 
The emphasis of contemporary civilization 
is On communal requirements. The social 
conscience of the architectural profession 
must be ever on the alert to see that it 
carries out everything possible to help. The 
aim of all professional activity must be to 
broaden the stream of conscious effort to 
cover both the needs of the citizens as 
individuals and as a mass. ‘The daily round, 
the common task’ must now furnish nearly 
all the architect ought to ask. The architect 
of today is no longer an individual working 
to meet the demands of a few other indivi- 
duals. He is a specialist servant of the com- 
munity advising and designing to meet the 
needs of that community. 

Unfortunately, the architectural pro- 
fession’s interest in this emphasis upon 
‘community’ is still rooted largely in 
esthetics. The architectural profession as a 
whole is not sufficiently indignant about 
the social conditions of our time. The great 
drive which the profession can give is not 
whole-heartedly behind the effort to replan 
our cities, and to wipe away our slums. 
The architectural profession’s interest still 
lies largely in form and function and not in 
flesh and blood. Until it becomes white hot 
about the evils of slumdom and over- 
crowding it can not take its rightful place 
as one of the great leaders of the war upon 
these evils. It will be a spectator on the 
sidelines, called in ‘now and again’ for 
consultation, whereas it ought to be in the 
thick of the fight. The great architecture of 
the past was designed by architects who 
had a common aim, a common philosophy 
which revealed itself in the sympathy of 





their buildings one to another as w< !! as in 


the excellence of each. If 20th centur : archi- 
tects are to rise to the same heigh 5 they 
must weld contemporary socie and 
esthetic urges into one overwhelm. :z and 
common purpose. 

As a profession we must learn i.) have 


sympathy and respect for each ot!er; we 
must unite to work together, we must 
hammer out a common policy whether we 
be employed as private architects, «is local 
government architects, as national covern- 
ment architects or as official architects 
working for industrial and com:nercial 
concerns. We may have to curb our 
individualism, so as to ensure that our 
buildings live together even if that means 
foregoing some of our own bright indivi- 
dualistic ideas. We must ensure that the 
contemporary accent on community is 
given practical realization in the buildings 
which we produce. In other words we must 
be prepared to conform. 

Taking a long view, although much of 
what I have said may sound pessimistic, 
it may in the end prove to be a good thing 
for the art of architecture. Surely an im- 
partial observer can not contemplate the 
present set-up with any real degree of satis- 
faction. Out of the changing and apparently 
chaotic pattern of today there will emerge, 
as has been so often the case in the past, 
a new architecture and a new race of archi- 
tects, strengthened by the ethical and 
sociological sanctions which democratiza- 
tion brings to our art. 

Who knows what the future may bring; 
who knows what lies ahead for our: pro- 
fession? Whatever it is will certainly require 
that our profession changes with the times. 

Over us today hangs the awful threat of 
the atomic bomb with its terrible powers of 
devastation. If that weapon is to be em- 
ployed on a wide scale in the future then 
architecture, along with all the other cul- 
tural factors in contemporary civilization, 
may be destroyed for ever, or at least its 
whole technique will undergo tremendous 
changes. We can only hope that this will 
not be. Architecture is an optimistic art. 
Buildings are meant to last. Despite present 
forebodings, we must continue to build for 
the future. 
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Te'ephone: Garston 2246. 
Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


Te/ephone: Abbey 3333. 


Party Wall Construction. D.S.I.R. Special 
Report No. 5 of the National Building 
Studies has now been published. The title 
is ‘Party Walls between houses; their fire 
resistance and sound insulation’, and the 
authors are R. C. Bevan, M.A., and W. A. 
Allen [A]. The introduction states that in 
the past party walls were built in the con- 
ventional 9 in. brickwork, or other solid 
incombustible materials, and that their fire 
resistance was greater than was strictly 
necessary, but their sound insulation was 
less. The standards now recommended 
have therefore been devised to lower the 
one and raise the other. 

Section 1 deals with ‘Functions and 
characteristics’. If a wall has a fire resist- 
ance of 1 hour in the standard test it should 
successfully withstand the effects of a com- 
plete burn-out of the contents, in the case 
of one and two-storey dwellings, but 
separate consideration must be given to the 
effects of continuity in structural frames. 
In terrace houses it is desirable that a fire 
break should be provided at certain defined 
intervals by a party wall which does not 
rely for stability on the adjoining houses, 
and that has a higher grade of fire resist- 
ance, but it is questionable whether the 
L.C.C. bye-law is now necessary which 
provides that a party wall between houses 
must be carried through and above the 
roof at intervals of 150 ft. 

The mechanism of sound transmission is 
then considered, in its two forms of air- 
borne and impact. It is noted that a second 
leaf in a wall increases the total insulation 
but does not double it, as might be thought, 
as the air enclosed between the two leaves 
acts as a coupler. The use of more than two 
leaves increases the efficiency, enabling the 
same total weight to give a greater insu- 
lation, or giving fhe same insulation with 
less weight, but multi-leaf systems without 
much mass tend to pass low frequencies 
lairly readily, especially if air spaces are 
small, and transmission may occur by 
mechanical connection. 

_ Apart from these direct paths there are 
indirect ones of importance; vibration may 
pass along a floor common to two rooms 
or along a flanking wall, and several such 
indirect paths in total produce consider- 
able transmission. Methods of dealing with 
these indirect paths are given. This section 
summarized: (1) The fire resistance of a 
party wall between houses of not more 
than two storeys should be at least 1 hour 


‘tom foundation level to the underside of 
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(Grade D). The wall should be continuous’ 


Review of Construction 
| and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialized 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 

The Director, The Building Research Station, Gar.ion, near Watford, Herts. 

The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 

The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8641-46. 


the roof covering and form a tight joint 
with the external walls. (2) The sound in- 
sulation of a party wall should be (i) be- 
tween the living-room in one house and the 
living-room and bedroom in the next 
house—55 db. (ii) between other rooms 
such as kitchens and bathrooms adjacent 
on the party wall—45 db. 

Section 2 deals with types of party walls, 
(i) single leaf, (ii) two-leaf, (iii) three-leaf, 
and (iv) four-leaf; each sub-divided into 
unframed and framed. Tables of fire resist- 
ance and sound reduction are given for the 
various systems, with drawings and photo- 
graphs showing recommended practice. 

The Summary discusses design points, 
and says, ‘In respect of orthodox building 
practice the most important result of the 
work described in this report is the general 
conclusion that a party wall comprising 
two leaves of 3 in. or more of clinker or 
foamed slag concrete, with a 2-3 in. space 
between and joined by a limited number of 
B.S. wire wall-ties, should be able to meet 
the new recommended standards, provided 
that effective details are employed to pre- 
vent indirect transmission around windows, 
doors and the chimney. Taking into 
account the practical difficulties which 
arise on many sites it is probably desirable 
in normal practice to increase the thickness 
of each leaf to at least 3 in., and also the 
space between the leaves, keeping the 
number of ties to the minimum. Such a con- 
struction fits in well with the recently 
recommended practice of using clinker and 
foamed slag concrete for the inner leaf of 
outer walls to increase thermal insulation, 
and its cost should generally not exceed that 
of 9 in. brickwork, and may often be less’. 

An addendum gives the results of two 
actual fires as they affected two of the 
types of party walls discussed in the report. 
The report is published by H.M.S.O., price 
2s. net. 


Clay Products. For the past fifty years the 
Institute of Clayworkers has been ready to 
provide architects, surveyors and builders 
with information regarding clay bricks, 
tiles, sanitary products, and so on. The 
Institute has now extended that service, 
in conjunction with the official journal, 
THE BRITISH CLAYWORKER, and invites re- 
quests for information, which should be 
addressed to the Institute at 4 Vernon 
Place, London, W.C.1. (Telephone: Hol- 
born 5150.) Information regarding the 
application of brick may be obtained from 
the Clay Products Technical Bureau, 25 
Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 


Timber Development Association. Design 
sheets Nos. 2, 3 and 4 have now been pub- 
lished, showing the application of the 
Type ‘A’ roof for various spans; sheet 
No. 2 is for spans of 17 ft. to 20 ft. 6 in.; 
sheet No. 3, for spans of 20 ft. 6 in. to 23 ft.; 
and sheet No. 4 for those of 23 ft. to 26 ft. 
The design is similar in each case, the 
scantlings being increased for the longer 
spans. Copies can be obtained from the 
T.D.A., 75 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Fire Research. The first Annual Report of 
the Fire Research Board,* just published, 
indicates that the Joint Fire Research 
Organization has made a promising start 
as the newest section of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
J.F.R.O. was created in 1946 by the 
Government, and is unique in being the 
only section of D.S.I.R. which is the joint 
responsibility of government and industry. 
While being a section of D.S.I.R. and 
administered by it, the J.F.R.O. is financed 
jointly by the Government and the Fire 
Offices’ Committee, which is a committee 
of the tariff insurance companies. 

The nucleus of this new organization was 
the Fire Research Division of the Research 
and Experiments Department of the 
Ministry of Home Security, which was a 
war-time body set up to study the effects of 
fire in air-raids. In the course of that work 
a great deal of information was collected on 
fire and fire protection in general. The mem- 
bers of the staff of the Building Research 
Station who had been working in the fire 
testing station at Borehamwood were trans- 
ferred to the new organization, and the 
Fire Offices’ Committee, which had built 
and owned the testing station, presented it 
to the Government. The position now is, 
therefore, that we have a properly con- 
stituted scientific body which is conducting 
research into the whole question of fire in 
buildings, ships, aircraft, crops, etc. The 
chairman of the Fire Research Board is 
Viscount Falmouth, who was the head of 
the war-time Fire Research Division, and 
the Director of Fire Research is Mr. S. H. 
Clarke, M.Sc., who was a senior member 
of the staff of the Division. 

Most of these facts have been briefly re- 
ported previously in the JOURNAL. We repeat 
them to draw the attention of members to 
the fact that here is a research body to 
which questions involving fire research can 
be referred, just as questions on general 
building research have for a long time been 
the province of the Building Research 
Station. As is only to be expected, post-war 
difficulties of accommodation, staff and 
finance have made the start of the new 
organization necessarily a slow one. At 
present the J.F.R.O. is housed partly at 
the Fire Testing Station, Borehamwood, 
Elstree, Herts, and partly at Rex House, 
4-12 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. The 
latter address is temporary, and it is hoped 
soon that the organization will be trans- 
ferred entirely to Elstree. 

The programme of research has five main 

* Fire Research, 1947. 
Board of the Joint Fire Research Organization, Depart- 


ment of Scientific and Industrial Research and Fire 
Offices’ Committee. H.M.S.O. Is. 3d. 
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divisions, namely, studies of outbreak of 
fire; studies of initiation, growth and sup- 
pression of fire and the behaviour of 
materials in fire; studies of structural 
aspects of fire in buildings; studies of 
special fire hazards; studies of fire fighting 
equipment and technique. The first Annual 
Report gives an account of what has so far 
been done under these headings and clearly 
indicates that there is a great field of work 
to be tackled. Nevertheless, so far as archi- 
tects are concerned, the work on the fire 
resistance of elements of structure, which 
has been going on at the Fire Testing 
Station since 1936, is now available and, 
indeed, forms one of the basic features of 
Post-War Building Studies No. 20. Fire 
Grading of Buildings. This research work 
is conducted in accordance with the British 
Standard Definitions 476. An important 
addition during recent years to the B.S.D. 
476 has been the Spread of Flame test which 
enables combustible wall and ceiling lining 
materials to be assessed in terms of their 
liability to spread fire. The older Definitions 
are concerned with the fire testing of walls, 
partitions, columns, beams and floors. 

Knowledge on fire resistance and fire 
protection in buildings has hitherto been 
almost entirely empirical. The regulations 
and bye-laws governing fire protection, to 
which most building designs have to con- 
form, are not less empirical. We are now at 
the beginning of an era in which fire resist- 
ance and fire protection and the regulations 
controlling them can be based on scientific- 
ally ascertained fact and not on inspired 
guesswork as hitherto. 

One important feature of the work of 
the J.F.R.O. is the compilation of fire 
Statistics. During the war, under the 
National Fire Service, the first nation-wide 
statistical system on fire in this or any other 
country was set up by the Home Office and 
the Fire Research Division with the active 
co-operation of the National Fire Service. 
Under the control of statisticians, this 
system is already beginning to produce 
interesting information, though really full 
and accurate analyses cannot be expected 
for some years. It is good to learn from the 
Report that all the new fire authorities, to 
whom the old National Fire Service has 
been transferred, are co-operating whole- 
heartedly in this important work. 

Working closely in conjunction with the 
Joint Fire Research Organization is the 
Fire Protection Association, or to give the 
full title, the ‘Fire Offices’ Committee Fire 
Protection Association’. The function of 
this body is one of general advice and pre- 
paganda on all questions of fire protection. 
It bases its operations on experience and 
existing information from all sources and 
from outstanding fire incidents, and is 
available for the answering of inquiries on 
all fire matters free of charge. It does not 
conduct research, but refers matters 
needing research to the Joint Fire Research 
Organization. Its Director is Mr. W. H. 
Tuckey, O.B.E., and the address 84 Queen 
Street, E.C.4. It is an association whose 
members include bodies interested in fire 
prevention and fire protection, whether 
commercial concerns, local authorities or 
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individuals. It has its own technical staff 
and publishes a journal and special papers. 

That the creation of these two bodies is 
not unimportant at the present time is 
shown by the very steep rise in fire losses 
which has occurred since the war. In 1939 
this amounted to £10 million direct loss; 
in 1945 £12 million (not counting enemy 
caused fires); and in 1948 it was £18 
million. These figures take no account of 
consequential losses such as loss of pro- 
duction through the destruction of a 
factory. In these days when the export 
drive is all important it would seem that 
we can not really afford to continue 
burning our assets at this increasing rate. 
There are also the steady losses of human 
life from fire which occasionally are of a 
catastrophic nature as, for instance, in the 
recent gown shop fire at Glasgow. 


Wheat-reed Thatching. An interesting little 
booklet has been published by the Devon 
Thatchers’ Association under the title 
Some Notes on Wheat-reed Thatching. It has 
been written by Mr. R. Burnett, a craftsman 
in the art, in collaboration with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the D.T.A., and is priced 
ls. The booklet gives information about the 
type of thatching in general use in the 
south-western counties of England, and it 
is noted that many of the statements do not 
apply to the Norfolk reed work common in 
the eastern counties, or to the long-straw 
thatching of many other parts of the 
country, notably in Wiltshire and parts of 
Dorset. 

Few will dispute the charm of thatch-roof 
cottages, but they will probably be sur- 
prised to learn that many farmers in the 
West Country would give up growing 
wheat as uneconomical, if the demand for 
thatching material were to stop, for it is 
stated that the use of many thousands of 
tons of wheat-reed each year provides the 
farmer with an assured and _ lucrative 
market for what would otherwise become 
straw valued at about £4 per ton, whereas 
the price varies between £10 and £20 to the 
farmer, which makes combing worth while 
to him, although production costs more 
than it does for bedding-straw. The present 
world shortage makes wheat-growing an 
urgent need, and so in the case of thatching 
zesthetics go hand in hand with the national 
economy. 

The booklet gives a little dig to archi- 
tects and builders who, ‘aware of their lack 
of technical knowledge about thatching, 
have discouraged many clients from in- 
dulging their preference for a thatched roof, 
so that very few new thatched houses have 
been built’, and it is hoped that the in- 
formation given will fill any gaps in know- 
ledge that may exist. The well-known ad- 
vantages of a thatched roof for heat and 
sound insulation are mentioned, for each of 
the reeds is hollow, and so a kind of cavity 
roof results. Figures are quoted from a 
fortnight’s test made at a house in Corn- 
wall, where the roof was partly thatched 
and partly slated. The variations in tem- 
perature were 39 degrees under the slates 
and only 9 under the thatch. 

The booklet, although it naturally in- 


dulges in special pleading, does no: ignore 
the shortcomings of thatch; it is less «rable 
than other forms of roofing, twe ty or 
thirty years being given as the life of : good 
roof, as against the sixty years or \o ofa 
slated one, but the total cost of six: years 
of thatch compares favourably wih the 
cost of slates, if the permissible lig':t tim- 
bering is taken into account. On th. ques- 
tion of fire, it is pointed out that »ouses 


normally catch fire from the ins:ie, so 
there is not much hope by the time the 
flames reach the roof, whatever the cxternal 
covering. Sparks from domestic chimneys 
are dismissed as harmless, but tiicre is 
danger from railway cinders, and thatch 
exposed to them should be treated with a 
fireproof solution before the thatch is laid, 
as spraying after thatching will not render 
the roof fireproof. 

The booklet then discusses roof timber 
construction, giving suggested scuntlings 
and spacings. The importance of the pitch 
is emphasized; 45 degrees should be re- 
garded as the minimum for a plain roof 
without valleys or dormers, but one witha 
valley should have a main pitch of at least 
60 degrees, while a roof with dormer or 
eyebrow windows should be pitched at a 
minimum of 45 degrees on the least steep 
portions of the roof. 

Other chapters deal with materials and 
workmanship; cost and maintenance, and 
the place of thatch in rural housing policy. 
Insecurity and inadequate pay in the past 
have perhaps led to the present shortage of 
skilled thatchers, but now they are reaping 
an adequate reward for their services, and if 
thatching is to survive there must be no 
attempt to cheapen it at the expense of the 
craftsman. 


Recent British Standards. B.S.1431.1948. 
Wrought copper and wrought zinc rain- 
water goods. Contents: general require- 
ments, specific requirements, recommended 
methods of fixing and jointing, diagrams 
and dimensions. Price 2s. 6d. net, post free. 
B.S.582.1948. Asbestos cement soil, waste 
and ventilating pipes and fittings. Contents: 
specification, bursting strength test, water 
absorption test, acid solubility test, recom- 
mended methods of jointing and fixing, list 
of pipes and fittings. Illustrated. Price 4s. 
net, post free. 

B.S.1521.1949. Waterproof building papers. 
Contents: specification, certification, 
tensile strength (wet and dry), bursting 
strengths (wet), resistance to water penetra- 
tion, method for determination of bursting 
strength. 

B.S. 1494.1948. Fixing accessories for 
building purposes. Contents: foreword, 
specification clauses for general and specific 
requirements, fixings for pipes and 
corrugated roofing sheets, and sundry 
fixings. Price 5s. net, post free. 

D.S.I.R. Dr. T. W. Parker, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.I.C., has been appointed Deputy 
Director of Building Research, D.S.LR., 
as from 1 March 1949. 

He joined the staff of the B.R.S. in 1930, 
and was engaged on research work in con- 
nection with building materials and their 
use in structures. 
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Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [4] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Building Plots (Devel- 
opment Value). Asked whether he had any 
further statement to make about the treat- 
ment cf builders and owners of building 
plots under the financial provisions of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, the 
Chance!lor of the Exchequer replied: Yes. 
Ithas previously been announced that per- 
sons owning building plots on 1 July 1948 
who start to build a house for occupation 
by themselves or an immediate relative by 
7 January 1952 will receive a payment from 
the £300 million equal to the development 
of the plot for the erection of the house, and 
may have their development charge set off 
against that payment. It has been decided 
to extend the date for this arrangement 
from 7 January 1952 to 1 January 1953. 

In addition, special arrangements will be 
made for persons who on 1 July 1948 owned 
asingle building plot and no other building 
land. If such an owner is prevented from 
building a house on his plot because the 
plot is compulsorily acquired, or a previous 
planning permission is revoked, before 
| January 1953 he also will be entitled to a 
payment from the £300 million equal to 
the development value in the plot for the 
erection of one house; and if he starts to 
build a house on another site before 
| January 1953 he will be entitled to have 
the development charge set off against that 
payment, in so far as it is sufficient to cover 
the charge. 

These arrangements (a full payment from 
the £300 million and the right to have 
development charge set off against it) will 
also apply to an owner on 1 July 1948 ofa 
single building plot as above defined if he 
either sells the plot for immediate develop- 
ment and himself assumes liability for the 
payment of development charge, or him- 
self builds a house on the plot and sells the 
site and house together at a price inclusive 
of charge, provided in either case that the 
charge is determined before 1 January 1953. 

It has previously been announced that 
registered builders will receive a payment 
from the £300 million equal to the develop- 
ment value, and may set off against it 
development charge meanwhile incurred, 
in respect of an area of land equal to that 
which they developed during a five-year 
pre-war period. It has now been decided to 
extend this scheme beyond registered 
builders, and the Central Land Board have 
been given a discretion to apply it to 
developers of housing and industrial estates 
(such as most housing associations and 
some trading estates) who can satisfy them 
that it is their practice to assume full prac- 
tical and financial responsibility for the 
construction of buildings on their own land 
and for their sale or letting when com- 
pleted. These cases will have to be dealt 
with by individual application to the Board. 

All these arrangements apply with the 
necessary modifications to Scotland as well 
a England and Wales. The Central Land 
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Board are about to issue fresh pamphlets 
explaining the arrangements in greater 
detail, and copies will be placed in the 
Vote Office. 

The closing date for the submission of 
claims against the £300 million is 30 June 
next, and I wish to emphasize that none of 
the concessions announced above can be of 
any effect if the owner concerned has not 
submitted his claim to the Central Land 
Board in time, since he will not then be 
entitled to any payment. I would also take 
this opportunity of emphasizing that every 
owner on 1 July 1948 of land which had a 
development value, whether or not he is 
likely to be affected by the arrangements 
now announced, should take immediate 
steps to ensure that his claim is submitted 
before it is too late. (28 April 1949.) 


Air-Raid Shelters. Asked whether he will 
withdraw his instructions to local 
authorities that Civil Defence shelters shall 
not be removed, where they stand on pri- 
vate property and are a nuisance to the 
owners thereof as, for example, in small 
gardens, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department replied: I do not feel 
justified in authorizing the removal of 
shelters except where necessary in the 
public interest. (19 May 1949.) 


Festival of Britain. Asked whether building 
bye-laws are to be applied to buildings in 
connection with the Festival of Britain 
1951, the Lord President of the Council 
replied: The London County Council bye- 
laws under the London Building Act are 
not binding on Government Departments, 
but the Festival of Britain Office are work- 
ing in the closest touch with the London 
County Council and other authorities con- 
cerned. (23 May 1949.) 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Circular 48/49, 
dated 23 May 1949, deals with water 
supply and sewerage and liaison with local 
planning authorities. The Minister and the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
wish to ensure that certain special types of 
development by water undertakers and 
sewerage authorities are discussed with 
local planning authorities at an early stage 
before expenditure, which may _ subse- 
quently prove to be abortive, is incurred 
on the preparation of plans, detailed 
engineering surveys or other similar 
matters. The types of development in ques- 
tion are: (a) Schemes based on the assump- 
tion that there will be a substantial increase 
of population in the areas to be served, 
(6) proposals for works above ground level 
in any area of special amenity interest, 
(c) developments which do not require 
planning permission, or are within 3 miles 
of the perimeter of an airfield, or buildings 
or works exceeding 10 ft. in height within 
2 miles of the perimeter of the airfield, or 
buildings or works exceeding 35 ft. in 
height more than 2 miles and less than 
3 miles from the perimeter of the airfield, 
or excavations on the airfield or within 
1,000 yds. of the perimeter. 


If, after discussion with the local 
planning authority, it is considered that 


there are over-riding considerations which 
necessitate development, notwithstanding 
that there may be objections on planning 
grounds, it is suggested that the facts 
should be reported to the Minister. 


Underground Water Regulations. The 
Minister of Health has made The Under- 
ground Water (Controlled Areas) Regu- 
lations, 1949, under section 14 of the Water 
Act, 1945. The Regulations contain the 
Form of Application for a licence to con- 
struct works or abstract water in an area 
to which section 14 of the Act applies. 
(S.I. 1949, No. 881, Water, England, the 
Underground Water (Controlled Areas) 
Regulations, 1949.) The Regulations are 
obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, price 
2d. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. Lead Sheet and 
Pipe. As from 16 May 1949, the Minister 
of Works has confirmed a reduction of 
£11 15s. per ton in the maximum selling 
price of lead sheet and pipe. This affects all 
sales made on and after that date. (M.O.W. 
53/49. P.1.73.) 


Galvanized Tanks and Cisterns. The 
Minister of Works has confirmed a reduc- 
tion of 5 points in the plusage on the basic 
list prices of galvanized tanks and cisterns 
manufactured by members of the Gal- 
vanized Tank Manufacturers’ Association. 
The revised maximum prices operate for 
deliveries made on and after 23 May 1949. 
The revised maximum plusage is 67$ per 
cent on basic list prices. (M.O.W. 54/49 
and ‘58/49. P.1.73.) 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE (IN- 
DUSTRIAL INJURIES) ACTS, 1946 
AND 1948. The Law Society has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the above Acts 
written by Robert S. W. Pollard, J.P., 
solicitor. To those who are interested the 
pamphlet is available on application to the 
Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C.2, 
price 3s. 6d., post free. It is an exhaustive 
treatise on the rights to compensation of 
employed persons who are injured. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ACT, 1947. Control of Design. The Report 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England indicates the steps taken by the 
Central Panels Committee to ascertain the 
precise nature of the powers of the Minister 
in regard to the control of elevations. The 
C.P.R.E. have taken counsel’s opinion on 
the legal construction of section 14 of the 
Act, together with Article 9 (3) of the 
General Development Order. The opinion 
is to the effect that the Minister has power 
to require consultation with qualified 
architectural opinion. 

It would appear, therefore, that the local 
planning authority’s power to control ele- 
vations is not merely permissive, but that 
there is an obligation to ensure suitability 
and that the Minister can require consulta- 
tion with qualified architectural opinion. 

Section 16 of the Act provides that an 
appeal against a decision of the local 
planning authority in relation to the ex- 
ternal appearance of buildings shall be to 
an independent tribunal established under 
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a General Development Order instead of 
to the Minister. The present General 
Development Order does not set up such 
an independent tribunal. 


BUILDERS’ ‘NEAR RIPE’ LAND. The 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers has received a letter from the 
Central Land Board which states that the 
‘near-ripe’ concession is to be extended to 
builders who were building before the war 
but who had no pre-war development on 
which to base a ‘near-ripe’ ration. 

The Board have now decided that pay- 
ments in respect of eligible land held by 
such builders may be made as follows: 
For the first acre: 100 per cent of the land’s 
development value. 

For the next 4 acres: 75 per cent of the 
land’s development value. 

For the next 10 acres: 50 per cent of the 
land’s development value. 

For the next 85 acres: 25 per cent of the 
land’s development value. 

For all land after the first 100 acres: 10 per 
cent of the land’s development value. 

Payments will be calculated by averaging 
the total development value of the firm’s 
claim or claims in respect of land which it 
held on the operative dates (7 January 1947 
and | July 1948) over the acreage of that 
land. If, in a given example, a builder is 
claiming on 9 acres of such land with an 
aggregate development value of £1,800, his 
ration will be calculated on the average 
development value, i.e. £200 per acre. 

The scale of payments announced above 
is without prejudice to the payments that 
may finally be made under the Treasury 


Scheme in respect of the land concerned. 
The Board’s letter to the National Federa- 
tion states that the amount of the latter 
payments cannot now be anticipated, but 
it is the intention that it shall not be less 
than what is now announced. 

The letter to the N.F.B.T.E. concludes by 
saying that any builder who is entitled to a 
standard ‘near-ripe’ ration (i.e. on the 
basis of previous development), who would 
prefer the new method, may opt for it. 
(6 May 1949.) 


LICENCE DUTIES PAYABLE BY 
APPRAISERS. It is understood that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to 
repeal as from 5 July 1949 the excise licence 
duties payable by appraisers, auctioneers, 
and house agents. The Chancellor said 
they implied no qualifications, as they were 
issued to anyone who paid the money, and 
the reason for their imposition had long 
since ceased to exist. 


NEW WAGE RATES FOR BUILDING 
LABOURERS. The Council of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers agreed on 11 May to a new 
method of calculating labourers’ wage 
rates which will result in increases for 
labourers of Id., 14d., or 14d. per hour, 
according to the district. The changes are 
to be made in three steps, the first $d. on 
3 October, the second 3d. on 6 February 
1950, and any balance on 3 July 1950. The 
rates for craftsmen remain unchanged. 
This decision followed a recommenda- 
tion of the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry to its constituent 
organizations that instead of the present 


system of calculating labourers’ 

80 per cent of the craftsmen’s rate 
should now be a fixed differential 
It is this change which has made the 
ments necessary. The new rates w 
become operative if they are ratifie 
constituent organizations generally, 
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LAW CASE. St. Luke’s Hospital, © helsea, 


War Damage Act, 1943. This was an :ippeal, 
heard on 12 April 1949, by the L.C.«’. from 
a judgment of Mr. Justice Vaise,, who 
affirmed the rejection by the War Damage 


Commission of their claim for a temporary 
works payment for work carried out at the 
hospital. 

The main kitchen, receiving wards, 
assistant medical officer’s quarters, the 
operating theatre and the X-ray room were 
war damaged, and the L.C.C., with the 
approval of the Minister of Health, con- 
structed a kitchen, operating theatre and 
X-ray room in another part of the site and 
not by reinstating the damaged buildings. 

Mr. Justice Vaisey held that the works 
were executed to provide alternative 
accommodation and were not temporary 
in the sense that they were intended to be 
superseded by permanent works. 

The Court of Appeal dismissed the 
appeal of the L.C.C. and held that the 
works, the subject of the claim, did not 
fall within the operation of section 6 of the 
War Damage Act. That Act was concerned 
with physical damage and not with the cost 
of alternative or substituted accommo- 
dation. 

Leave to appeal to the House of Lords 
was granted. 





Correspondence 


DEVELOPMENT CHARGES 

Sir,—This letter is to draw the attention of 
members to a misleading statement pub- 
lished in the January JOURNAL The report 
(page 108) quotes a question to Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, asking whether a develop- 
ment charge would be payable when a 
planning permission was changed from re- 
building a manor house as four flats to one 
of building 4 separate houses on the same 
site. The reply stated that a charge would 
be payable, but added the following: ‘Do 
not forget that the bottom value for charge 
has already a heavy housing value loaded 
into it, and the difference between top and 
bottom value may be quite small and may 
be nought.’ 

This case might be parallel to many 
being dealt with by members, in that 
similar planning permissions are often 
sought in redeveloping the sites of large 
war-destroyed houses, and I feel that mem- 
bers should know that in at least one such 
case the ‘existing use’ and ‘developed’ 
values have respectively been determined 
at £75 and £385 for a site of one-quarter of 
an acre. It will be appreciated that £75 can 
hardly be described as including a ‘heavy 
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housing value’, and the difference (£310) is 
better described as extortionate rather than 
‘quite small’ or ‘nought’! ? 

The attention of the Board has been 
drawn to Sir Malcolm’s statement and the 
undermentioned sections of the Act which 
support his interpretation (Sec. 70 (2); 
Sec. 61 (2)a; Explanatory Memorandum, 
pages 48 and 87), but they appear to be 
determined to disown his statement as 
printed in the JOURNAL. In this case the 
Development Charge is about £250 more 
than it should be, and members will no 
doubt be very wary of advising clients until 
Sir Malcolm authorizes the JOURNAL to 
withdraw his statement or persuades the 
Board to interpret the Act as correctly as 
he does. 

One further urgent point is that the 
Board’s interpretation affects claims on the 
£300 million Fund, to be submitted before 
30 June 1949. Broadly, any member who 
submits a claim for a plot of residential 
land, where part of it is capable of being 
‘sold off’ as a site for a smaller house, 
should ignore the extract of Sir Malcolm 
Trustam Eve’s statement as printed above. 
It is suggested that the valuation to be 
given under Question 27 (ii) on Form S.1 
should, for the time being, be based on a 
‘garden’ or ‘agricultural’ value. The impli- 
cations of this are most interesting, and 
should assist in upholding Sir Malcolm’s 
interpretations. 


I suggest that any member who has had 
experience of similar cases should contact 
the Institute so that relevant information 
can either be published or circulated to 
those who are interested.—Yours faith- 
fully, EWART B. REDFERN A.M.T.P.I.[4] 


COPPER AS A DAMP-PROOF COURSE 
Sir,—In the discussion of Dr. Hoar’s paper 
on The Protection of Metals Against Cor- 
rosion, Dr. G. R. Bonnell (Building Re- 
search Station) is reported (page 280 of the 
April JoURNAL) as saying: ‘Recently a doubt 
was expressed to me with regard to the 
suitability of copper as a damp-proot 
course in the unprotected state. . . . I have 
been given to understand that copper has 
been used for damp-proof courses, but 
unfortunately I have not been able to trace 
any specific cases where it has been used, 
so that we could examine them’. 

This is a surprising statement from a 
member of the Building Research Station, 
because a copper D.P.C. of 24 S.W.G. strip 
was incorporated in the Station’s own 
Heating Laboratory, erected in 1934, for 
the very purpose of investigating this use 
of copper. I was privileged to examine It 
in 1939 after 44 years service when the 
Research Station’s report showed that it 
had sustained no deterioration of practical 
importance. The portion removed for 
examination was replaced by a piece o 
33 S.W.G. strip, the thinnest recom- 
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mended by B.S.S. No. 743, and no doubt 
it, an’ the original 24 S.W.G. strip, are 
eager! awaiting to justify themselves on 
the dey on which Dr. Bonnell discovers 
from i dusty file that he has a perfectly 
good «xample on, or just under, his own 
doorst:p. 

In his reply to questions Dr. Hoar is re- 
ported to have stated: ‘From the purely 
metallurgic point of view there would be a 
case for using reasonably thick copper 
(for D.P.Cs.), say 16 to 18 gauge’. I can 
assure Dr. Hoar that such thickness is 
neither necessary nor desirable from either 
the metallurgical or structural point of 
view. Because Portland cement and lime 
mortar have no detrimental action upon 
copper, and because soft copper strip, even 
as thin as 33 S.W.G., is remarkably tough 
and resistant to accidental damage, the 
normal thickness for D.P.Cs. and cavity 
wall flashings is 30 S.W.G., and even on the 
most conservative basis I can see no reason 
for ever exceeding 26 S.W.G. In addition to 
economy the thinner gauges have the ad- 
vantage of being more easily cranked and 
bent, for instance at changes in level. 

There are many buildings in this country 
in which unprotected copper strip has been 
used as a D.P.C., and no doubt arrange- 
ments could be made for the examination 
of some of them. I have myself specified it 
on a number of occasions and could, I 
believe, arrange for at least one example, 
which has done eleven years service, to be 
opened up for examination. 

My experience both as a private architect 
and as architectural consultant to the 
Copper Development Association leaves 
me in no doubt that soft copper strip is a 
very Satisfactory material for D.P.Cs., and 
| therefore feel that the impression left by 
the aforesaid discussion should not go un- 
challenged.—Yours faithfully, 

A. L. MCMULLEN, M.A. [F] 


FORCE AND FORM 


Sir,—I read with great interest the account 
inthe March JoURNAL of Mr. F. J. Samuely’s 
talk on Force and Form to the Architectural 
Science Board at Portland Place. 

The paper was ‘well written, the points 
expertly arrived at and clearly illustrated. 
There is One statement, however, with 
which | cannot agree, and feel qualified in 
saying so because it is a question of 
esthetics more than construction, although 
| admit that both together with purpose 
make the whole. I refer to the extract : ‘The 
Howrah Bridge at Calcutta, which was 
opened only a few years ago, is one 
‘xample of how ugly and complicated a 
tiveted construction can become’. That Mr. 
Samuely could make such a statement 
causes me to doubt whether the author has 
actually seen the finished bridge, or merely 
made his observations from photographs 
and engineering drawings. If that is the 
tase, then I can assure Mr. Samuely that 
om the zsthetic point of view I was im- 
pressed by its frank expression of strength, 
he shape and interplay of its members, the 
Mmense size of its joints and the rhythm 
of the rivets. No doubt Mr. Samuely will 
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argue that it is not an economical use of 
steel, and that there could have been a great 
saving if welded construction in its correct 
stress shape had been employed. This is 
undoubtedly true, but surely it is sometimes 
esthetically advantageous in functional 
bridge building, as well as in other struc- 
tures, to exaggerate an important piece of 
construction or to suppress another in 
order to create an architectural effect from 
the construction materials. 

Although Howrah Bridge at close 
quarters impresses one by virtue of its great 
strength, from a distance of a mile away 
it seems to poise delicately over the 
Hooghly River like some great ‘meccano’ 
model in its fresh coat of aluminium. If its 
members were lighter, it would appear too 
ethereal against the tropical sky to be 
earthly. 

There is an illustration of the bridge in 
the ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL of March, but the 
photographic angle causes the bridge to 
look quite distorted and creates a false and 
most unfavourable impression.—Yours 
faithfully, J. B. E. MORETON [4] 


15 Park Street, Calcutta 


HOUSING IN THE STONE DISTRICTS 
Sir,—In the article on stone in the April 
issue of the JOURNAL it is stated that archi- 
tects should let it be known that they have 
no intention of abandoning the use of stone 
in their future buildings whenever stone is 
suitable. 

The Housing Centre has a special com- 
mittee investigating the use of stone for 
housing in the stone districts. The Memor- 
andum drawn up by the Committee and 
submitted to the Ministers concerned is, 
in fact, extensively quoted and endorsed in 
the Report on the Training of Masons, 
which your article reviews. 

As a result of our efforts, a clause 
(Clause 30) has been included in the 
Housing Bill which will make it easier for 
local authorities to build in stone. As this 
clause is not mentioned in your review of 
the Bill in the same issue we should like to 
draw attention to the fact that, if it is 
passed, it will provide a special Exchequer 
and: Rates subsidy of up to £7 10s. per 
house per year to be paid at the Minister’s 
discretion where the cost of the house is 
substantially enhanced by building in stone 
for the purpose of preserving the character 
of the surroundings. The additional cost of 
building in stone has been for some years 
one of the main difficulties in the way of its 
use for low-cost housing. This clause will 
overcome this difficulty until the industry 
is in a position to compete with other forms 
of building. It is the contention of my 
committee that this can be achieved, if the 
subsidy can be used to provide a steady 
flow of stone house building by local 
authorities in the stone districts, and if 
research into ways of reducing costs is 
undertaken. My committee also pressed 
the Government to undertake such research 
and an investigation is being carried out in 
the stone districts at the present time. 

Architects will be doing a valuable ser- 
vice if they will bring the provision for a 


special subsidy to the notice of their local 
authority clients in stone area.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MRS. PETER TENNANT 


Chairman of the Housing Centre Committee 
on Housing in the Stone Districts 


INSTITUTE OF CLERKS OF WORKS 
EXAMINATION 

Sir,—The Examination held by the Institute 
of Clerks of Works is the only one recog- 
nized for admission to membership of that 
body. It is well established, with a record 
of thirteen years, and evidence shows that 
it is widely appreciated by those to whom 
the status and training of a Clerk of Works 
is of importance. The Examination is open 
only to those who have worked at a 
skilled trade, have reached the age of 
28 years, and have had supervisory ex- 
perience. 

The examining body consists of two 
members of the R.I.B.A., one of the Royal 
Institute of Surveyors, and five senior 
Members of the Institute. The Examina- 
tion is designed to test the candidate’s 
practical understanding of building, and 
includes the following subjects: preliminary 
operations; superstructure; knowledge of 
materials; finishings; services; supervision 
and office work; specifications; contracts 
and bills of quantities. Written papers are 
set on these subjects, and the candidates 
are also examined orally on their answers. 
Those who are successful in the Final grade 
and are acting as Clerks of Works are 
eligible for full Membership of the In- 
stitute. 

We believe, with confidence, that pos- 
session of the Final certificate of the 
Institute of Clerks of Works is valuable 
evidence of training and capability.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

W. J. GIBBINS, 

General Secretary, 

The Institute of Clerks of Works 
of Great Britain Incorporated 


DISCLAIMER BY A.A. STUDENTS 
Sir.—We have been instructed by a 
Students’ General Meeting to make public 
the fact that the students of this school de- 
plored the political aspect of the Inter- 
national Architectural Students’ Confer- 
ence and therefore passed the following 
motion by 148 for, 54 against, and 13 
abstentions. 

‘That in view of the politically biased 
nature of the Main Resolution of the Inter- 
national Architectural Students’ Confer- 
ence, the students of the Architectural 
Association desire to dissociate themselves 
from the political sentiments expressed 
therein and instruct the Students’ Com- 
mittee to publicize the fact in the Archi- 
tectural Press and inform the I.U.S. to that 
effect.’ 

MARGARET SWANN, 


Secretary, Students’ Committee 
The Architectural Association School of 
Architecture 
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Corner of a roadside service station by Richard 
Neutra 


On being notified that he had been elected 
an Honorary Corresponding Member, Mr. 
Neutra sent us this statement of his views 


on the organization and public duty of 


architects.—Editor. 

On this occasion I humbly feel that I 
have done too little to des2rve to be be- 
friended by a professional organization, or 
to receive its honorary membership right- 
fully. Yet, even when my work was re- 
garded with controversial feeling by my 
confreres, I always did believe in the value 
of professional organizations, such as our 
own A.I.A., to which I was initiated a 
quarter of a century ago, slowly to grow 
into a Fellow, or the R.I.B.A., senior of 
all architects’ associations, which now has 
been so kind to me. 

Not being a habitual ‘joiner’, I perhaps 
have to confess why I have come to belong 
to a cosmopolitan number of architects’ 
institutes in various countries. When 
called upon to do something for them I 
have been their encouraging advocate from 
Tokyo to Buenos Aires, and from Brazil to 
Canada, Holland and Czechoslovakia, be- 
cause everywhere I found architects pretty 
weak and in isolation as a professional 
group; something could well be done for 
them. In some places their influence is 
almost nil. ° 

Naturally, artists like to have their 
different opinions on the spirit and details 
of their craft, but all of them lumped to- 
gether are only an awfully out-numbered 
minority in the middle of two billions of a 
hard-boiled world population, a handful up 
in the tree-tops. Let them enjoy, as The 
Forum once put it, their private little 
storms in the tree-tops and their contro- 
versies, but do not let them forget that—no 
matter how poorly equipped this pro- 
fession of architects may be for a planning 
job of the total physical environment—still, 
there is no other task force, no other fully 
developed profession which could tackle 
this profoundly responsible and significant 
item in the general scheme of happiness. 

The alternative to the architect’s initia- 
tive is simply nothing but chaos. And 
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The Architectural Profession 


and Organization 


By Richard J. Neutra [Honorary Corresponding Me 


chaos is exactly what we too often have had, 
because there has been no cohesion and 
not enough overall organizational spirit in 
our young profession of architectural free- 
lancers. Vitruvius was an incompletely 
freed slave, and Francois Mansart be- 
longed with other lackeys and life-time 
chattels to the retinue of an oversized 
ruler. Abolition of slavery and establish- 
ment of a professional behaviour pattern 
is still tender and young in our profession. 
It may die young if we can’t nurture it. 

This atomic age of chain reactions is 
best described as one in which a ‘scientific 
mentality’ prevails and guides all research 
and action. If one were to give a cable 
length specification of what is such an in- 
volved thing as ‘scientific mentality’, one 
could say it is an attitude of mind which 
systematically tries pulling together the 
visible scene, the entire universe and all 
that has ever happened, in all its parts and 
particles, into one integrated, rationally 
analyzed and linked whole. Every event 
has, according to the modern scientist, 
innumerable contributing causes, and in 
turn contributes to innumerable chains of 
effects and reactions. 

The philosophers and logical thinkers of 
bygone days were rather fond of seeing 
pairs of causes and effects. If there was 
something, then there.was another thing 
which was its cause; and they applied a lot 
of logical subtleties to this abstract 
causality play of A being responsible for 
B. But mankind as a whole seems always 
to have had a vague feeling of life and 
nature as being an integral entity, that 
really all things caused all other things, so 
to speak, and that all effects could trace 
back their coming about to millions of 
anteceding causes. The religious man called 
this the pre-ordained world. 

In the Middle Ages, in fact in all periods 
where there was any sort of style expressive 
of the various societies of mankind par- 
ading over the world stage, that integration 
of the whole was a fact to be manifested 
through art and in the setting of the com- 
munity. The artists and, leading all other 
artists, the architect—the arch-craftsman of 
the constructed physical environment, was 
prominently at work to give the desired 
expression to the overall wholeness and 
unity of life. 

It is bitter irony that just in the 19th 
century, when what we described before as 
the scientific and rational weaving-to- 
gether of all phenomena got its promising 
start, the instinctive pursuit of unity in 
artistic expression was lost and the artists, 
especially the architects, went out into a 
free-for-all, unsafe hunt for quick-growing 
mushrooms in all the woods, into a picking 
of stomach-troubling tit-bits from all the 
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longitudes and latitudes of history. It was 
then that they lost grip on the community, 
and imperceptibly but almost irre; arably 
undermined a long-established con|idence 
of the people who at large were sound- 
hearted. Complete disorientation, failure 


of cohesion ensued. By this and other 
causes, all well related to it, the cities of our 
civilization look like what they so often do 
look like. 

The architectural profession is the only 
one which conceivably could do something 
in the way of a harmonization job to make 
our physical setting at least reasonably 
acceptable. Yet the architecturally and 
urbanistically trained and interested few 
are, of cours2, a hopeless minority in the 
political set-up which decides about the 
administrational initiative of our cities and 
nations. In New York there are eight 
million people, but perhaps a dozen men 
who have an idea what to do about the 
place! Their voices, in fact the voices of the 
entire planning profession, are hard to hear 
in the din and thicket of political strife. 

We have to look at the older professions 
and see how by unity toward the outside, 
by international affiliation, and by well 
aiming and hard hitting educational cam- 
paigns in the midst of a voting and Gallup- 
polled public, they have established a 
practical weight for the current ideas within 
their art. For example the profession of 
medicine has braced itself by cosmo- 
politan organization and objective criteria. 
In the Philippines or in Peru, with a good 
deal of stone-age prejudices to dislocate, 
the doctors succeed by simply saying, ‘In 
the new municipal hospital, so many 
patients per bed, so many student nurses 
per graduate, no open ditches as sewers 
anywhere, and such and such drinking 
water specifications as a law’. It is Science, 
the American Medical Association, the 
College of Surgeons which say so! ‘Pro- 
fession’ with a capital P, braced by 
‘Science’ with a capital S. No politician 
sound in his senses can take a chance by 
opposing Science any more than he could 
oppose the Church. 

No matter what inner disunity there may 
be within the ranks of the doctors of the 
healing art, they have sufficient and cosmo- 
politan professional organization to have 
really propelled and improved certain 
aspects of health care in the face of all 
possible criticism, doubt, and inveterate 
superstition. 

Probably the planning profession must 
also become formidable to the politician, 
and certainly to the voter and public it 
must be better known for unity of purpose 
than for its funny internal cock-fights, 
while everything around is topsy-turvy and 
just happens. 
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Income Tax Relief 


THE Fi LLOWING JOINT MEMORANDUM was 
submiited to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequcr shortly before the introduction of 
the recent Budget. The memorandum,which 
is sell explanatory, sets out the case for 
exempiing from. income tax annual sub- 
scriptions paid by salaried professional men 


and women to their respective professional 
societies. Members in private practice enjoy 
the benefit of this exemption under 
Schedule D. 

A deputation consisting of representa- 
tives of the professional societies responsi- 
ble for the submission of the memorandum 
was received by Mr. Glenvil Hall, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. The case for the 
Societies was presented by Mr. Hugh 
Linstead, O.B.E., M.P., Secretary of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
Mr. Glenvil Hall promised to bring the 
matter before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and it is now under consideration 
by the Treasury. 


Memorandum on Income Tax on Annual 
Subscriptions to Professional Societies by 
Members in Salaried Employment 


|. This Memorandum to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is supported by the fol- 
lowing professional societies: 

The British Medical Association. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors. 

The Royal Institute of Chemistry. 

The Institute of Physics. 

The total membership in Great Britain 
of the aforementioned societies is approxi- 
mately 77,000, a substantial proportion of 
whom are in central or local government 
employment, or other public service. 


2. As the law now stands, members of 
those societies who are assessed to income 
tax under Schedule D (i.e. the profits basis) 
may deduct their annual subscriptions to 
professional societies in arriving at the 
amount on which tax is paid, as being an 


Subscriptions to Professional Societies and 


allowable expense in computing pro- 
fessional profits for the purpose of assess- 
ment. 


3. In the case, however, of members 
assessed under Schedule E (i.e. those in 
salaried employment whether in the public 
service or otherwise) the Board of Inland 
Revenue have never formally acquiesced in 
a similar allowance except in cases where 
membership of a professional society was a 
continuing condition of the tenure of the 
particular appointment—it being  in- 
sufficient to show that such membership 
was an original condition of the appoint- 
ment. This ruling of the Inland Revenue 
has been confirmed by the Courts in 
Simpson v. Tate, and Wales v. Graham. 


4. It seems to the societies subscribing to 
this Memorandum that membership of a 
professional society could only be a con- 
tinuing condition of a person’s employ- 
ment, if he were under an obligation to 
resign his appointment on ceasing to be a 
member of that society. Such an obligation, 
if it were ever imposed or accepted, would 
be most onerous to the employee, since 
it would mean, for example, that if at any 
time he failed to pay his annual sub- 
scription because of some unexpected 
heavy expense, such as illness in his family, 
he would lose his employment. No person 
in salaried employment could reasonably 
be recommended to accept such an 
obligation for the sake of saving income 
tax. In any event, membership of such a 
society is, by its nature, a personal matter 
rather than part of a contract of employ- 
ment. 


5. The societies recognize that the dis- 
tinction between the fee-earning and the 
salary-earning member has a_ logical 
foundation, but in their view it is unten- 
able. It is agreed that for the fee-earning 
man, membership of a professional society 
is a necessity if he is to maintain his pro- 
fessional profits; that those profits might 
well be affected if the qualification were 


lost. In the case of the salary-earner, unless 
the membership is a continuing condition 
for the holding of his employment, his 
subscription is not strictly speaking an 
expense necessary to maintain his income. 
Nevertheless, it is an expense which helps— 
and in many cases in effect is indispensable 
—to promote knowledge and efficiency in 
the employee and is of advantage in many 
ways to the employer, especially where a 
technical or scientific officer is required to 
appear as a witness in Court, or before 
Arbitrators, or at Inquiries and the like. 


6. For these reasons the societies consider 
that for all practical purposes, a salaried 
professional employee must belong to an 
appropriate professional society, and that 
in effect his income would be, and in fact 
is, adversely affected if he does not take up 
membership, because he is thereby less well 
equipped to keep abreast of developments 
in his profession and therefore less efficient. 
Under the present law, and with income 
tax at the present high level, the salaried 
employee has to earn a sum almost double 
that of his fee-earning colleague, in order 
to meet his obligation to his society. Both 
derive equal benefits from their member- 
ship of such bodies, and it is therefore 
illogical and anomalous that one should 
in effect incur a greater charge on .his 
income. There will presumably already be 
in existence a list of professional societies 
accepted for the purposes of Schedule D. 
The criterion for admission to such a list 
for the purposes of Schedule E would be 
that membership is a qualification to prac- 
tise or that the society is national and 
representative, and its activities are directed 
towards the advancement of professional 
knowledge. 


7. The societies subscribing to this Memor- 
andum therefore represent to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that annual sub- 
scriptions to professional societies by per- 
sons assessed to income tax under Schedule 
E should be admitted as a charge against 
income, whether or not membership of 
such bodies is a continuing obligation. 
They further express the hope that pro- 
vision can be made in the forthcoming 
Finance Bill of 1949 for any necessary 
amendment of the law to give effect to this. 





Book Reviews 


Gardens in the Modern Landscape, by 
Christopher Tunnard. 2nd (revised) edition. 
9} in. 184 pp. text illus. Architectural Press. 
1948. 185. 6d. 

The first edition of this book which ap- 
peared in 1938 can now be recognized as 
one of the most important contributions to 
the esthetics of landscape design that has 
appeared in our time. 

It is difficult to assess, with any sureness, 
the origin of those ideas which, in their 
cumulative effect, have become the ex- 
pression of the changed esthetic sensi- 
llities of our own period. But the ‘notions 
of Shara waggi’, for example, rediscovered 
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by Christopher Tunnard in °38, are now 
not only avowed frequently in books and 
articles, but have also, less self-consciously, 
become part of the working technique of 
many leading town planners. Certainly the 
renewed interest in recent years in the 
18th-century English landscape garden can 
be dated from 1938 and Christopher Tun- 
nard’s original researches. And the re- 
discovery of this tradition has considerably 
enlivened the work of contemporary land- 
scape architects. 

Of the two main trends in architectural 
design, what is now called ‘the new 
empiricism’ of the Scandinavian countries 
could only have been received sympathetic- 
ally in this country by minds which had 
been persuaded that house and garden are 
part of a single interlocking conception, to 


be treated as such, and by those familiar 
with the asymmetrical, freely planned gar- 
dens of which Christopher Tunnard out- 
lined the principles. The interest now 
shown by architects in plant forms and 
plant textures, and their recognition of the 
relationship between tree form and struc- 
tural form is an example of his influence. 

To the members of his own profession 
this book came as a revelation and a re- 
lease. It was, and still remains, the most 
important and serious study of the 
esthetics of garden design written since 
the days of Knight, Price and Repton 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago. 

In this new edition the original text re- 
mains unaltered. The Foreword contains 
an outline of the author’s modified opinions 
and a reassessment of several previously 
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held prejudices. There is also an illustrated 
section on architectural plants which had 
previously appeared in the ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, and a note on The Modern Garden 
by Dean Hudnut of Harvard University, 
who is described as Sir Charles Reilly’s 
counterpart in the United States. 

H. F. CLARK 


England South, by Sydney R. Jones. 10 in. 
vi + 272 pp. illustrated by the Author’s 
drawings. Studio Pubns. 18s. 

Human nature is so fashioned that our full 
appreciation of what we possess is too often 
delayed until we are on the point of losing 
it. This is tragically true of the English 
countryside and the market towns and vil- 
lages that used to shine like jewels in an in- 
comparable setting. Now that they are being 
rapidly defaced and the life that fed them is 
being wholly transformed we are waking to 
a sense of loss. In the result there is a hun- 
ger for books that describe and illustrate the 
English scene as it was in the childhood of 
the elders amongst us. And the more the 
country is despoiled the more the appetite 
increases, 

Most of these books are illustrated by 
photographs but occasionally, as in the 
Recording Britain series, the artist has his 
chance. In the volume under review an old 
friend, whose drawings have been familiar 
to architects for a generation, comes for- 
ward to show us the scenes which he has 
affectionately recorded by his pen and pen- 
cil. He tells us that for this purpose he has 
gone through the sketch books of a longish 
life-time and is to present them in three 
volumes of which England South is the first. 

A book like this is bound to be a miscel- 
lany but Mr. Sydney Jones is a truthful and 
effective interpreter of architecture and of 
its landscape setting. He suits his technique 
to his subject and mingles impressionist 
sketches with the most meticulously finished 
studies, ranging the south of England from 
the North Foreland to Land’s End. What 
the book loses in unity it therefore gains in 
variety. But such drawings as Wherwell, 
Hammoon, the Southampton Graving Dock 
and Warbleton Priory are not only good 
records but a delight to the eye. The last, a 
lonely farmhouse incorporating the remains 
of a house of Austin Canons that moved 
here from Hastings in 1413, though well 
known to antiquaries is a happy discovery 
on the artist’s part. The text that accom- 
panies the drawings shows the author in 
light mood and hints at the wealth of story 
which can be read in all the countryside. 

WALTER H. GODFREY [F] 


The illustration of Wells Market-Place on 
this JOURNAL cover is a reproduction of a 
drawing by Mr. Sydney R. Jones in the 
above book * England South’. 


Tradition in Sculpture, by Alec Miller. 9} in. 
176 pp. + pls. Studio Pubns. 1949. £1 10s. 
There are so many books about Art written 
by experts who have no practical know- 
ledge or experience whatsoever, and these 
express such divergent views, especially on 
the finer points of the sub-conscious mind, 
that the reader, even if the language is 
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understood, is left more bewildered than 
ever. 

It is therefore most refreshing to read a 
practising sculptor’s views as he traces the 
history of his craft. Mr. Alec Miller’s 
Tradition in Sculpture does this extremely 
well, and in simple language. To quote 
from his introduction, ‘This book attempts 
to approach the subject of sculpture much 
as a medieval mason sculptor might have 
done had he been versed in past history and 
able to look four or five centuries ahead.’ 
He traces the development from prehistoric 
times to the present day with great clarity, 
and his comments are interesting, though 
everyone may not agree with them. They 
are understandable and are made by a man 
with wide experience and who knows his 
job. The technical references are simple, 
and a selection of the 205 excellent photo- 
graphs with which the book is illustrated 
are of works in the course of construction. 
This should prove most helpful to readers 
who know little of the methods or 
materials used. 

Sculpture, at one time practised with 
great skill in this country, is now to our 
shame the most neglected of arts. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Miller’s book will find 
readers other than artists and students, 
readers whose idea of sculpture is a very 
grimy plaster cast. It will show it as a living 
force and help them appreciate one of the 
arts in which man has done some of his 
greatest work. 

T. B. HUXLEY-JONES, F.R.B.S. 


Art for all. London Transport posters 
1908-49. Art and Technics Ltd. 93 in. 39 pp. 
+ 68 pls. + endpapers. Lond. 1949. 7s. 6d. 
This book and the more extensive display 
of London Transport posters recently 
seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
make one turn from the contemporary 
hoardings with melancholy speculations 
and a kind of incredulity. 

In an admirably businesslike (but too 
short) essay on ‘Posters of the Past’, Mr. 
James Laver claims that ‘it is still plain 
that the bulk of the masterpieces of the 
poster was produced in the first twenty 
years of the true poster’s existence’. He is 
speaking of the period of Lautrec, Bonnard, 
Steinlen, and of France; an achievement 
in which the work of the Beggarstaff 
Brothers and of Dudley Hardy give 
England a share. It would be as true to 
claim that the golden age of the English 
pictorial poster lasted from the outbreak 
of one war to the outbreak of the next, and 
that it certainly has not survived the 
second. Memory recalls this period as a 
summer made by two swallows, one 
perching in Broadway and one in Shell- 
Mex House, and if memory is rather too 
exclusive we may suggest at least that most 
of the other swallows were taught to fly by 
these two. 

Now what makes one regard incredu- 
lously the present collapse of the pictorial 
poster, a collapse that is no less evident 
because of a few good things and an effort 
by one or two film companies to make up 
for the sins of the others, is that London 


Transport did establish a poster tra ‘ition, 
It seemed to have laid a foundatio:. for a 
long continuing progress. The elen:-ntary 
requirements of the poster were never for- 
gotten; there were rules that the most 
audacious experimental posters still o seyed: 
and there was an esthetic which ailowed 
both the slow development of an ac::demic 
idiom, as we find in Fred Taylor's work 
through the forty years from 1908 and the 
absorption of new gifts of express. veness 
as varied as those of McKnight Kauffer, 
Bawden and Sutherland. Frank Pick estab- 
lished a live academy of poster art and, like 
academies when they are alive, this one 
stimulated all practitioners of the art. That 
the influence spreads less far today is 
perhaps due, as I have heard it suggested, 
to the fact that the enthusiasts who tried to 
present art ‘to the people’ by encouraging 
good publicity are now busily doing the 
same thing through such channels as Arts 
Council exhibitions, and the poster suffers 
accordingly. 

However that may be, this book is a 
useful memorial to that tradition from 
1909 to 1933, when the ‘ Underground’ 
achievement became London Transport’s 
heritage, and on to 1949. The selection of 
plates is very fair. Even Frank Pick could 
not always find a winner, though his 
failures were often from artists one would 
expect to be peculiarly equipped as poster 
designers; neither Nevinson nor Brangwyn 
quite come off. This is properly a survey 
of a period and its landmarks, rather than 
a gallery of the best, but one of the 
Sutherlands should, from any point of 
view, have been given in colour. 

There are valuable introductions by Mr. 
James Laver, by Mr. Harold Hutchinson 
and, on the printing of posters, by Mr. 
Thomas Griffits. The eighteen plates in 
colour, as we should require of works de- 
signed for reproduction, are reproduced 
very well; there are many other plates, 
engravings by Ravilious and others in the 
text; the production is exceedingly spacious 
and beautifully considered to the last detail; 
altogether much more than we are used to 
being given at the price. 

WILLIAM TOWNSEND 


The White Horse and Other Hill Figures, 
by Morris Marples. 9 in. 224 pp. + 
32 pls. text illus. Country Life Ltd. 1949. 
zZts. 

There has long been a need, which is here 
supplied, for a comprehensive book giving 
an account of each hill-figure in Britain, 
attributing each to its probable original 
maker, and describing the place occupied 
by these monuments in village and country 
life. The late Mr. George Marples had him- 
self designed and cut the New Pewsey 
Horse in 1937 to commemorate the 
Coronation, and it is good that this publi- 
cation should have been so ably written 
by his son from his father’s extensive notes. 
The scale drawings by Olive Marples are 
very neatly done, and the half-tones include 
ten air photographs and some reproduc- 
tions of early woodcuts. The author 's 
gifted with a happy turn of phrase, which 
makes his book as readable as a novel. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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tylistic grounds the author thinks 


On 
that tre Uffington White Horse may be 
earlier ‘1an the horses shown on the staters 
of Phiip If of Macedon, as its very thin 
body wad certain other details are char- 


acterist'c Of various continental rock 
carving: of the Late Bronze and earlier 
iron Age. His theory that the Uffington 
Horse may date from Iron Age ‘A’, to 
which period the Uffington hill-fort prob- 
ably belongs, is therefore worth serious 
conside ration. 

The book includes chapters on the Cerne 
and Wilmington giants, four other giants 
now destroyed, the Bledlow and Whiteleaf 
crosses, and the Watlington Mark, as well 
as the Whipsnade Lion, and regimental 
badges recently carved. 

Errors of detail are very few; the author 
of a book on hill-figures may be pardoned 
for confusing the Icknield Way with the 
Ridgeway (pp. 29, 49 and 50). At least one 
reader feels that the privilege of display on 
the dust wrapper and front cloth should 
have been accorded to the Uffington White 
Horse—the parent of them all—instead of 
his more modern descendants. 

The book is well documented, although 
the bibliography of the Uffington horse 
could with advantage be extended. 

L. V. GRINSELL 


Der Soziale Wohnungsbau und Seine 
Forderung in Ziirich 1942-1947. (Les 
Colonies d’habitation, &c. Social housing, 
&c.) By Ziirich Hochbauamt (city building 
office). 117 in. 151 pp. incl. folding pls. text 
illus. Erlenbach-Ziirich: V. fiir Architektur. 
(1948.] 

This is the second and enlarged edition of 
the attractive and well-produced booklet 
which has been reviewed on a previous 
occasion. The first edition dealt with 
schemes carried out during the period 
1942-1945; the present publication contains 
the work of two more years. It is gratifying 
to note that everywhere the high standards 
of planning and design have been main- 
tained though, obviously, they are based 
on Swiss conditions; in spite of different 
requirements, however, the reader will find 
an approach to planning problems which is 
not unlike that in this country. 

Of particular interest is the planning and 
layout of the sites. In Switzerland this is 
jandled with considerable skill, and not 
oily is advantage taken of the physical 
atures of the sites, but in most examples 
ihe problems of aspect and orientation are 
olved on entirely orthodox lines. These 
hemes are free from undesirable patterns 
uch as the quadrangle still used in England 
vith badly shaped plots and one whole row 
of gardens usually facing north. While the 
Swiss layout is dominated by the block and 
the row and offers frequent examples of 
L-shaped and U-shaped arrangements of 
‘traces, a pleasant informality is normally 
«chieved by making careful use of the 
atures of the site. 

Thus site-adapted layouts will be en- 
‘ountered in many instances which sacrifice 
Nothing to mere architectural effect; there 
SO COnipromising with orientation, and 
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yet a varied and interesting grouping of the 
buildings is obtained. Landscaping is 
successfully enlisted to assist in this task, 
and while it is true that the Swiss are 
fortunate in possessing scenery of great 
attraction they must be credited with 
knowing how to make the best of it. 

There is less to be learnt from their type 
plans, and the reason for this are the 
different standards now prevalent in this 
country. The Swiss are masters in tight 
planning, and the manner in which they 
still manage in some of these small houses 
to separate bathroom and w.c. is admir- 
able. On the other hand the typical small 
house of this kind while often possessing a 
fully developed basement has only a single 
living room. 

The entirely different planning of ancill- 
aries has been mentioned previously; the 
problems of the outbuilding with fuel shed, 
bicycle store, etc., are solved differently 
and, one may feel, probably less con- 
veniently than over here. Kitchens fre- 
quently have no back door, and in terrace 
housing direct access to the rear garden is 
not provided. Another point worth men- 
tioning is that frequently a bedroom is 
reached through a living room; this, like 
other features, is difficult to avoid in 
planning for relatively small space 
standards. 

Great skill is shown in the planning of 
flats, and in some instances direct lighting 
of entrance halls has been achieved. The 
staircase access is the rule as it should be, 
but no special provisions seem to have 
been made for refuse disposal in four- 
storeyed blocks, and apparently tenants 
will have to take their dust pails down 
themselves. Direct access to all rooms from 
the hall or passage is normally provided; 
there are, however, some experimental 
plans with features of a more controversial 
character. 

The successful grouping of the buildings 
is usually assisted by the elevational design 
of both houses and blocks of flats. Restraint 
is its keynote, and its character is mainly 
traditional; typical Swiss elements such as 
shutters have been used in most instances, 
and the treatment of details should be 
studied with care. It may be felt that there 
is perhaps too much uniformity in the 
appearance of the houses; on the other 
hand with limited means this is difficult to 
avoid as the architect in this country knows 
only too well from recent experience. As 
regards workmanship the Swiss dwellings 
seem to stand out; their very excellence 
adds to the appearance in no small degree. 


WALTER SEGAL 


Wood Adhesives, by Edward H. Pinto. 
(Architectural and building series.) 83 in. 
180 pp. + (8) pls. Spon. 1948. 12s. 6d. 
The author is a recognized expert on the 
uses of wood and a practical wood-working 
constructor. As one of the rare up-to-date 
British text-books on modern adhesives, 
it should prove a considerable help to all 
who are interested in the application of 
laminated timber. 


Modern Housing Estates. A Practical Guide 
to their Planning, Design and Development, 
&c., by Stanley Gale. 93 in. xii + 277 pp. 4 
xviii folding pls. text illus. Batsford. 1949. 
£1 15s. 

One might expect a book such as this to be 
written by a group of experts—architect, 
engineer, town planner, estate agent and 
manager—each contributing from his own 
specialized knowledge. That Mr. Stanley 
Gale, who is a civil engineer, has achieved 
something approaching this combined 
effort merits considerable praise. He has 
quoted extensively from authoritative re- 
ports and regulations, and the result is a 
valuable reference book which will be of 
interest to all engaged with housing 
estates. 

The chapters on road _ construction, 
sewerage and legal regulations will be 
particularly helpful to architects, who 
often find difficulty in readily obtaining 
information on these subjects. It is perhaps 
a defect that some of the reports and 
enactments quoted are now of little value 
except as historical documents; as such, 
they help the student, but the space they 
occupy might have been usefully employed 
in a fuller treatment of landscape in re- 
lation to urban and rural schemes and in a 
greater appreciation of the architectural 
aspect of the problem. 

While giving good advice on economical 
layout of roads, the author does not deal 
with methods of estimating the cost of 
development and maintenance. Admittedly, 
any figures given might soon have become 
out-of-date, but they would serve as a very 
useful guide when comparing alternative 
schemes. 

About a third of the book is devoted to 
well-known estates and projects, such as 
Welwyn, Bournville, Speke and Knutsford. 
Much useful information is contained in 
the text of this section which to some extent 
makes good the omission, in the earlier 
chapters, of adequate guidance on neigh- 
bourhoods and planning for a full social 
life. 

In spite of the points of criticism that 
have been made, it remains true that this 
book is a unique collection of factual in- 
formation on housing development. The 
production is of a very high standard, and 
the illustrations most carefully chosen. 

C. B. PARKES [LZ] 


Architectural Drawing. A practical hand- 
book, etc. G. D. Gordon Hake and E. H. 
Button. 2nd ed. 84 in. vii + 96 pp. 
xxiii pls. text illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

This is the second and revised edition of a 
familiar text-book first published twenty 
years ago. It provides a competent intro- 
duction to the art and technique of archi- 
tectural drawing, and includes chapters on 
the student’s outfit, graphics, shades and 
shadows, lettering, isometric, axonometric 
and oblique projection, perspective and 
sketching. The illustrations comprise more 
than 100 explanatory sketches and dia- 
grams in addition to 23 full-page plates by 
leading architectural draughtsmen. 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Session 1948-49. Minutes XI 
At a Special General Meeting held on Tuesday 
24 May 1949 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 
President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 120 
members. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held on Tuesday 3 May 1949 having been pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, con- 
firmed and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announced that the Special 
General Meeting had been called for the pur- 
pose of confirming the Resolutions passed at 
the Special General Meeting held on Tuesday 
3 May 1949. 

The Chairman thereupon moved, and Mr. 
A. L. Roberts, Hon. Secretary, seconded that 
the following Resolutions be confirmed: 

(1) That the following Bye-law 62 be deleted: 
62. In the case of the Royal Gold Medal the 
Council shall announce to members at a 
General Meeting at least four weeks before the 
Meeting of the Council at which the election 
is to be made, the name of the person they pro- 
pose to submit to His Majesty as a fit recipient 
of that honour. The award shall be by 
Resolution of the Council. 

And the following Bye-law substituted: 

62. The election of the person proposed for 
submission to His Majesty as a fit recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal shall be by Resolution 
of the Council. 

(2) That the necessary steps be taken to obtain 
the sanction of the Privy Council to such 
amendments to the Bye-laws as are required 
to give effect to the foregoing Resolution. 

The Resolutions were put to the Meeting and 
carried nem con. 

The proceedings closed at 6.7 p.m. 


Session 1948-49. Minutes XII 

At the Tenth General Meeting of the Session 
1948-49 held on Tuesday 24 May 1949 at the 
close of the Special General Meeting. 

Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.S.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 150 mem- 
bers and guests. 

The Minutes of the One Hundred and 
Eleventh Annual General Meeting held on 
3 May 1949 having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and 
signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the Chairman: 

AS FELLOWS 
A. Kirkwood Dodds, 


AS ASSOCIATES 
Reginald Badger, K. J. Barron, A. A. Blake, 
E. H. Bustard, J. W. Crisp, J. B. Day, Stephen 
Gardiner, Oscar Garry, J. Granger-Taylor, 
G. G. Grylls, H. F. Hepworth, R. P. Hilde- 
brand, W. F. Howitt, Mrs. Charlotte Hume, 
D. B. Johnson, P. S. Key, Miss Vera M. Lister, 
Miss H. J. Martin, D. G. Middleton, Miss P. A. 
Morris, Mrs. E. G. Mortimer, R. S. Mortimer, 
A. S. Newcombe, D. E. V. North, Horace 
Parrish, G. R. Pittman, W. D. Porter, W. H. 
Robbins, A. J. Rowsell, C. S. Russell, R. A. H. 
Ruth, D. W. Sharpe, Major David Sherret, 
H. E. Totterdell, J. V. J. Vivian, Mrs. Lois 
Ventris, G. A. Waters, Harald Weinreich, 
K. S. I. Sinclair. 


AS LICENTIATES 
A. F. Burke, J. A. Russell, Ernest Scott, L. R. 
Tarrant. 


F.S.A., Vice- 


Vice- 


N. Seton Morris. 
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Professor Ian Bowen having read a paper on 
The Economics of Building Operations and the 
Architect a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of The Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, 
M.A., M.Inst.C.E. (Hon.A.), seconded by 
Mr. R. R. Costain, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Professor lan Bowen by acclamation and 
was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 7.45 p.m. 


Cessation of Membership 

Mr. William Beech, of Chamber of Commerce 
Buildings, Cumberland Place, Southampton, a 
Licentiate, ceased to be a member of the Royal 
Institute on 31 March 1949 under the provi- 
sions of Bye-law 23. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Fees in Claims under 
Fire Insurance Policies 

Some time ago, the Practice Committee of the 
R.I.B.A., in conjunction with representatives of 
the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 
had under consideration the question of profes- 
sional fees in connection with reinstatements 
after fire. 

No difficulty arises in connection with a fire 
in a building in course of erection because the 
building contract provides for such occurrences. 
It is in connection with a fire in an existing 
building that difficulties are likely to arise, 
owing to the policy being frequently indefinite 
in its terms. The ordinary insurer of a building 
in many cases does not realize that, although the 
services of an architect and a quantity surveyor 
and sometimes a clerk of works are normally 
essential to a rebuilding owner, unless he is 
specifically covered against these fees they do 
not form part of the insurance company’s lia- 
bility for payment in the case of partial or com- 
plete destruction of the building; and in many 
cases the insurer is not aware of this until it is 
too late. 

In the interests of both themselves and their 
clients members are advised to take every possi- 
ble step to ensure that fees for professional 
services are specifically covered in fire insurance 
policies. 


R.1.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have conferred the R.I.B.A. Dis- 
tinction in Town Planning upon Mr. R. H. 
Matthew [A], Architect to the London County 
Council. 

Mr. Matthew carried out academic studies 
in planning as an R.I.B.A. Arthur Cates 
Prizeman 1932, and as R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom 
Gold Medallist 1938. In 1938 he was appointed 
technical officer responsible for planning to the 
Scottish Planning Department. In 1943 he was 
appointed Deputy Chief Architect in charge of 
Planning for Scotland. In 1944 he became 
Chief Architect with the special task of building 
up an entirely new planning organization of 
central and regional planning officers, a re- 
search staff working on planning standards and 
technique, on the planning of new towns and 
of a central mapping and information bureau. 
He was appointed Deputy Consultant to Pro- 
fessor Sir Patrick Abercrombie for the Clyde 
Valley Regional Plan, and joint author of the 
Plan and Report. 

In 1946 he was appointed Architect and 
Planning Officer to the London County 
Council, being responsible for all the prepara- 
tion of the Development Plan under the 1947 
Act, and the replanning of the Reconstruction 
Areas, one of which, in Poplar, will become 
part of the 1951 Exhibition. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


The Tite Prize Competition 
In the United Kingdom 429 competitc s took 
part in the Tite Prize en loge competition 
The following competitors have been 
selected to proceed with the final draw gs for 
the competition: Mr. Mortis H. B.rnwell 
(Birmingham School of Architecture’, Miss 
Jean E. Cran (Aberdeen School of Archi- 
tecture), Mr. William A. Greig (A >erdeen 
School of Architecture), Mr. William A James 
(Aberdeen School of Architecture), Mr. Ken- 
neth G. Jones (School of Architecture: the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London), Mr. 
James D. Shearer (Edinburgh College of Art), 
Mr. Alistair G. Smith (Oxford School of Archi- 
tecture), Mr. Wilfrid Ussner (Architectural 
Association School of Architecture), Mr. John 
Wilson (School of Architecture, (Dundee 
College of Art), Mr. Peter M. Young (Aberdeen 
School of Architecture). 


The Soane Medallion Competition 
In the United Kingdom 124 competitors took 


part in the Soane Medallion en /oge com- 
petition. 
The following competitors have been 


selected to proceed with the final drawings for 
the competition: Mr. Clifford H. Barnett 
(Liverpool School of Architecture: The Uni- 
versity of Liverpool), Mr. Richard De’Ath 
(Glasgow School of Architecture), Mr. Michael 
H. Hennings (School of Architecture: The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London), Mr. 
Ronald P. Gray (The Department of Archi- 
tecture: The Northern Polytechnic, London), 
Mr. Colin Laird (School of Architecture: The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London), Mr. 
James M. McLellan (Department of Archi- 
tecture: The Northern Polytechnic, London). 


Mr. Stanley A. Pearson (Birmingham School of 


Architecture), Mr. Edward L. Phelps (Welsh 
School of Architecture), Mr. Arthur H. Roper 
(Liverpool School of Architecture: The Uni- 
versity of Liverpool), Mr. John L. S. Surman 
(Birmingham School of Architecture), Mr. 
Peter L. A. Williams (Glasgow School of Archi- 
tecture), Mr. Charles W. H. Wright (Schoo! ot 
Architecture, Canterbury College of Art). 


R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities 

At the R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office o! 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities 
held on 27, 28 and 29 April 1949 eight candi- 
dates presented themselves, and the following 
were successful: Mr. George H. Barnett, Mr. 
John Tugby, Mr. George R. Wynne. 


R.I.B.A. Final Examination 
Mr. D. A. W. Lovejoy [Student], London, 
S.E.1, has been awarded Distinction in Thesis. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 

Institute of South African Architects - Natal 
Provincial Institute. President, Mr. S. 
Tomkin [A], Palmer House, Smith Street, 
Durban. Cape Provincial Institute. Secretary, 
Mr. R. J. McDowell, Diamond House, Parlia- 
ment Street, Cape Town. 

Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland— 
Dundee Institute of Architects. President, Mr. 
John Needham [F], Head of the School of 
Architecture, Bell Street, Dundee. 

The Royal Australian Institute of Architects— 
Queensland Chapter. President, Professor R. 
Cummings [A], University of Queensland. 
Brisbane. 
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al Provincial Institute of Architects. 
Mr. C. C. Irvine-Smith [A], P.O. 


Transv: 
Preside: it, 
Box 24” 3, Johannesburg. 


Liverpo»! Architectural Society. President, Mr. 
F. Charles Saxon, F.R.I.C.S. [F], 2 Stanley 
Street, Chester. 

York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
President, Mr. A. Newton Thorpe [F], 66 
Severus Avenue, Acomb, York. 


The Roval Incorporation of Architects in Scot- 
land Annual Convention, 1949. 


The 1949 Convention was held in Dundee on 
3-4 June. In somewhat uncertain weather the 
Convention opened, as is customary, with the 
Annual General Meeting in the Victoria Art 
Gallery. After the formal business, the retiring 
President Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.LA.S. [F], Aberdeen, briefly addressing 
members gave an outline of his period in office 
and of the opportunity given to the profession 
by the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) 
Act, 1947. 


Mr. Lockhart W. Hutson, O.B.E., F.R.1.A.S. 
[F], Hamilton, was installed as his successor, 
and Messrs. A. N. Malcolm, Stirling, D. Ross, 
Perth, and W. McCrea, Glasgow, were ap- 
pointed as Incorporation Representatives. Hon. 
Fellowship was awarded to Mr. W. T. Porteous, 
Past President of the Scottish National Building 
Trades Federation (Employers), particularly in 
view of the services which he had given in the 
formation of the Joint Standing Committee of 
Architects, Builders and Surveyors. 


After the Convention photograph, members 
and their guests were received by the Provost 
and Magistrates. During, and after tea, mem- 
ters had an opportunity of visiting an exhibi- 
tion in the galleries of photographs and draw- 
ings of recent work by members of the Chapter 
and Dundee School, and of the winning designs 
in the competitions of the R.I.B.A. and 
R.LA.S. Some 130 members and guests sat 
down to dinner in the Royal Hotel under the 
chairmanship of the President. After the toasts 
to the King and the Founder, Mr. John Mac- 
lennan, President of the Aberdeen Society of 
Architects, proposed ‘The City of Dundee’. 
Replying, the Lord Provost referred to the City 
being classified as a development area and the 
assistance which the City had received from the 
architectural profession. The Government had 
brought in industries, such as the National 
Cash Register and the United Kingdom Time 
Factories, to their midst. This would not have 
been done had not the City earned the reputa- 
tion of possessing sound workers. His Council 
knew that they had still a long way to go in the 
improvement of the City, and hoped for the day 
when they would have a modem railway 
station. 


The toast to the ‘Architectural Profession’ 
was submitted by Principal Wimberley, Uni- 
versity College, Dundee. The constructive urge 
was deep down in the minds of most of us, but 
in his former profession he had unfortunately 
been engaged in destructive work. Most people 
agreed on the futility of war, but the destruction 
of war did give an opportunity to the architect 
(0 rebuild, and from what he saw the oppor- 
lunity was being grasped and many outstanding 
buildings, worthy of the profession, were being 
trected. He was now engaged in the problems 
of education, and if there might be some differ- 
wees, the future of the architect was settled. 
Their School at Dundee had received recogni- 
lion for the final examination of the R.I.B.A. 
and he hoped that soon it would be possible to 
obtain a degree in architecture. In closing, he 


.LB.A. From a well known source of reference 
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referred to the outstanding position of the . 


he had learnt that since 1835 ‘it was the supreme 
controlling authority of architecture through- 
out the Empire’. 

The President, R.1.B.A., replying, referred to 
the human race as being divided into three cate- 
gories—the architect, the builder and the client. 
Each was a specialist in his own sphere. The 
client’s desires and whims required to be inter- 
preted, the architect was the interpreter of their 
wishes, and it fell to the builder to produce 
from these interpretations the buildings which 
their client sought. The builder turned words 
into solid facts. The architect was a man of 
science and a man of art. That art was some- 
what different from most, the practical was 
never separable from the artistic. The archi- 
tect’s picture gallery was the street to which 
there was no need to seek admission—every 
passer-by saw his work. Good manners to our 
neighbours, good manners to nature were essen- 
tial. He would say, especially to the younger 
people, harmonize with nature but do not make 
it too hard for nature. Good architecture, like 
good clothes and cars, cost more and it was up 
to the architect to make others realize that it 
was worth paying the additional cost. Today 
the architect was hampered, the young had 
never known the freedom which their ancestors 
possessed, and there was real danger that they 
might never know it. We required the will to 
work. Salvation would only come by hard 
work from top to bottom. To strike for more 
pay was fallacious. More pay did not bring 
more production. More pay without produc- 
tion brought higher prices. As a nation, and as 
individuals, wecould only survive by more work. 

Mr. L. W. Hutson replied. He had a 
warm regard for the City of Dundee whose 
City Architect had been his first tutor. He, on 
behalf of the Roya! Incorporation, representing 
the profession throughout Scotland paid tribute 
to the Dundee School of Architecture whose 
examinations were now recognized as exempt- 
ing from the R.I.B.A. final examination. This 
was, to a very large extent, due to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. J. Needham, head of the School 
and the new President of the Dundee Chapter. 
It was, moreover, gratifying that Edinburgh had 
now its first Professor of Architecture. 

On the following morning there was a choice 
of two visits. One party visited the National 
Cash Register Factory and the other party 
visited Earlshall through the courtesy of Major 
Purvis. 

The parties then joined for lunch at Rusack’s 
Hotel, St. Andrews, as guests of the Dundee 
Chapter. Some members then proceeded home, 
but a large party returned by train to Dundee 
full of memories of yet another Convention. 


Annual General Meeting of the Royal Society 
of Ulster Architects 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Society of Ulster Architects held on 26 May Mr. 
A. F. Lucy, F.R.LA.I., was elected President 
for the coming year. Mr. V. Smyth [A] was 
elected Vice-President, Mr. F. McArdle [F] 
Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. A. Neill [4] Hon. 
Secretary. 

In his presidential address Mr. Lucy reported 
that the R.I.B.A. had decided to hold their 
Annual Conference in Belfast in 1951. This 
conference could, he felt, form a part of the 
arrangements which the Society were at present 
making in connection with the Festival of 
Britain activities which would take place during 
that year. 

On the subject of architectural education, the 
President hoped the authorities of Queen’s 
University, Belfast, would be able to pave the 
way to the inauguration of a Chair of Architec- 
ture to meet the urgent need for architectural 
training in Northern Ireland. 


The Council were elected as follows: ——o 
J. M. Aitken [A], J. H. Stevenson [F], R 
Bell [A], J. R. Young [F], R. H. Gibson 1FL 
H. W. Scatchard [A], W. M. Gamble, W. H. D. 


T.N. McLay [L ] were elected Hon. hadilaes. 


Birmingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association Annual Dinner-Dance 

The Birmingham and Five Counties Archi- 
tectural Association held its Annual Dinner 
and Dance at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham 
on 28 April. 

The President of the Association, Mr. F. J. 
Osborne, M.C. [F], was in the chair, and 350 
members and guests were present. The prin- 
ciple guests included Mr. Michael T. Water- 
house, M.C., President, R.I.B.A., and Mrs. 
Waterhouse, the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
and the Lady Mayoress, the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Coventry, Mr. H. F. Hurcombe 
[F] (President, Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association), and Mr. A. Edwards, M.P. 

In proposing the toast of City of Birmingham, 
Mr. Osborne spoke of the important position 
of the Birmingham School of Architecture in 
relation to the City, and remarked that the 
school was probably appreciated more fully in 
other parts of the country than in Birmingham. 
He suggested that the school should be incor- 
porated in the University of Birmingham, 
saying that Art seemed to find only a small 
place in its present activities. Architecture, he 
said, would fill the obvious gap which would 
occur between the Arts as studied at the present 
Faculty of Fine Arts and the study of Town 
Planning, which he understood was envisaged 
in the future development plans of the Uni- 
versity. He was confident it would rise to 
the occasion. Mr. Alfred Edwards, M.P. for 
Middlesborough, proposed a toast to the 


R.I.B.A., and this was replied to by Mr. 
Michael T. Waterhouse. 
South Eastern Society of Architects’ Annual 


Luncheon 

The Annual Luncheon of the South Eastern 
Society of Architects was held on 7 May 1949 
at the Dorking Halls, when the President, 
R.I.B.A., Mr. Michael T. Waterhouse, M.C., 
was the Guest of Honour. The luncheon 
marked the 21st anniversary of the Society. 

Mr. R. Duncan Scott [F], Chairman of the 
Guildford Chapter, proposing the toast ‘The 
Royal Institute of British Architects’, regretted 
that the Society could not welcome the 
President to Guildford, owing to lack of suit- 
able accommodation, but hoped that Mr. 
Waterhouse’s successor in six years’ time would 
be welcomed in Guildford’s proposed new 
Civic Hall. 

The President, R.I.B.A., replying, said they 
all had one object in mind—to give the best 
architecture to the public. 

The Chairman of the Dorking U.D.C., Mr. 
H. R. Bourne, proposed the toast of ‘The 
South Eastern Society’, and said that no pro- 
fession had suffered more than the archi- 
tectural profession from the frustration of the 
post-war years. Despite these difficulties, he 
felt that the architects had surmounted their 
problems to a remarkable degree. 

The President, of the Society, Mr. A. J. 
Stedman [F], replied on behalf of the Society, 
saying that the architect had in recent years 
deserted his drawing board to take up the pen. 
The Society was concentrating on the training 
for the profession of young men and women, 
so that they could carry on the traditions 
which the Society so greatly cherished. The 
ideal was an academic course at a good 
school of architecture, coupled with plenty of 
experience in the office of a practising architect 
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during the academic course. ‘The Visitors’ was 
proposed by Mr. Cecil Burns [F], Hon. 
Treasurer of the Society, responded to by the 
Bishop of Guildford. Mr. S. J. Egerton Banks, 
Regional Director of the Ministry of Works, 
also replied. 

The Mayor of Guildford, Alderman A. 
Williams, in his reply, voiced his appreciation 
of all that the S.E.S.A. had done for the town, 
and thanked them particularly for their assist- 
ance in regard to Guildford High Street. 

Among the principal guests, in addition to 
the above, were Mrs. Waterhouse, Mr. C. D. 
Spragg, C.B.E., Secretary, R.I.B.A., the Chief 
Constable of Surrey, Mr. J. Simpson, and the 
President of the West Surrey Association of 
Building Trades Employers, Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, President of the Surrey Archeological 
Society, Mr. H. F. Hurcombe [F], President, 
Bucks, Berks and Oxon Architects’ Association. 


Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects—Presentation of R.I.B.A. Bronze 
Medal and Diploma 1938-48 

On 7 May 1949 the above triennial award 
which has this year been resumed after the war- 
time restrictions, was presented at the Roche 
Products building, Welwyn Garden City. 
Forty-two representatives of the Essex, Cam- 
bridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects 
were invited to a luncheon by the directors of 
the firm, and the Bronze Medal and Diploma 
were presented to Mr. C. S. Brown, who was 
the English architect associated with the late 
Professor Otto R. Salvisberg of Zurich (who 
died in 1940) in the erection of this building. A 
replica of the Bronze Medal was presented to 
the representative of the building owners by 
Mr. A. W. Kenyon, C.B.E., Vice-President, 
R.LB.A. 

The Society President, Mr. R. C. Foster, 
M.B.E., M.C. [F], presenting the Medal to the 
architects, outlined the career of Professor 
Salvisberg and spoke of the great force that his 
work had been in European and world archi- 
tecture. Mr. C. S. Brown replying, said he was 
accepting the Medal on behalf of the many 
people concerned in the design and erection 
of the building who went to make up what he 
described as a ‘grand team’. 

Presenting the replica of the Medal to the 
Roche Products, Ltd., Mr. A. W. Kenyon, who 
was at the ceremony as the R.I.B.A. member 
of the Jury, said the award of the Jury had 
been unanimous. He spoke appreciatively of 
the excellence of the day-lighting of the whole 
of the factory, and the way in which grass 
lawns and trees were an integral part of the 
lay-out. He also paid his tribute to the late 
Professor Salvisberg, and mentioned that this 
award was the first made to a factory building. 

The ceremony was followed by a conducted 
tour of the building and of Welwyn Garden 
City. These tours were attended by approxi- 
mately 100 members of the Society, who then 
met for tea at the Cherry Tree Hotel, at which 
some of the principal members of Roche 
Products were guests of the Society. 


Coventry Society of Architects 

The Annual General Meeting of the Coventry 
Society of Architects was held on 20 May in 
Coventry. Mr. S. J. Oldham [L] took the 
chair in the absence on business of Mr. A. H. 
Gardner [F]. Mr. Oldham then presented 
Mr. Gardner’s Annual Report. This was the 
27th Annual Report of the Society, which now 
has 57 active members. Mr. Gardner took the 


opportunity of thanking all members for their 


support, and of wishing every success to Mr. 
C. F. Redgrave, who succeeds him. 
During the year the position of the Coventry 
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Chapter had been consolidated, and the new 
agreement with the Birmingham and Five 
Counties Architectural Association had been 
approved by the R.I.B.A. The Council have 
continued to investigate the question of per- 
manent premises, but have so far been unable 
to overcome the many obstacles. They success- 
fully dealt with a dispute which arose last 
year between practising architects and the 
War Damage Commission, and thanks were 
accorded to the R.I.B.A. for their energetic 
action on behalf of the Society. The Society 
have continued to support the architectural 
classes at the Municipal Art School, and 
although the valuable work of Messrs. M. C. 
Jarrett and Maurice Harris is missed by their 
well-earned retirement, the appointment of 
Mr. Harry Baker in their place was welcomed. 
Mr. Gardner said he wished to express the 
Society’s appreciation of the City Council’s 
action in placing more work with local archi- 
tects. Finally, Mr. Gardner expressed his 
thanks to the officers of the Council and Com- 
mittees of the Society, and particularly to 
Mr. A. W. Staniland, Hon. Secretary, who this 
year retires. The following officers were then 
elected for the ensuing year. Chairman: Mr. 
C. F. Redgrave [A], Vice-Chairman: Mr. R. 
Hellberg [F], Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. R. Sidwell 
[A], Hon. Treasurer: Mr. J. Robinson, 
A.R.1L.C.A., Hon. Auditor: Mr. M. C. Jarrett 
[A]. The following members were then elected 
to the Council: Mr. S. J. Oldham [L], Mr. J. 
Arnold Parker, A.I.A.A., Mr. L. A. Clarke 
[A], Mr. F. B. Reyner [A], Mr. S. Greenwood 
[A], Mr. M. H. Harris [A], and Mr. J. E. C. 
Powell, A.R.I.C.S. 


Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire Association of Architects. Annual 
General Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Northants, Beds and 
Hunts Association of Architects was held on 
1 June at Shire Hall, Bedford. The chair was 
taken by Mr. P. J. J. Panter [F], the President, 
supported by Mr. B. C. Deacon [F], a Past 
President. The chairman referred to the loss the 
Association has sustained by the death of Mr. 
F. H. Allen [F], Past President, and one of the 
founder members of the Association. He said 
that Mr. Allen had given many years of valu- 
able service, having served continuously on the 
Council and the Northants Branch Committee. 

The President addressed the meeting and said 
that he had enjoyed a very happy term of 
office, and expressed his thanks to the officers, 
and members generally for the support given to 
him. He then invested the President-Elect Mr. 
S. V. Goodman [L], Deputy County Architect 
for Bedfordshire, with his Jewel of Office, and 
wished him a very happy and successful year. 

In his presidential address the new President 
said he felt great pride in the honour accorded 
to him by his election as President, it being the 
culmination of some 25 years’ membership 
with the Association. He made reference to the 
Association’s young student members, and said 
they deserved all encouragement, and thought 
the newly formed Junior Architects’ Com- 
mittee would be of great use to them in further- 
ing their interests. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
S. V. Goodman [L]; Vice-Presidents: W. Rosser 
[F], P. B. Dunhan [F]; Past President: P. J. J. 
Panter [F]; Members of Council: Northampton- 
shire: F. B. Allen [Z], E. W. Cowell [4], 
F. C. J. Smith [Z], E. J. Storry [4], 5. L. V. 
Womersley [A]; Bedfordshire: B. C. Deacon 
[F], H. Hartley [A], F. Napp [A]; Huntingdon- 
shire: K. A. Milner [L]; Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer: P. G. Copson [L], 35 St. Matthew’s 
Parade, Northampton; Hon. Auditor: N. G. 
Bryan. 


The meeting discussed Annual, Ass -iation 
and Branch dinners, and hoped that : vis year 
an Association Dinner would take p' ‘ce: the 
matter was referred to the Council. 


The Buckinghamshire Society of Arc:::tects 

The first Quarterly General Meetine of the 
Buckinghamshire Society of Architects was 
held on 27 May 1949 at High Wycome. Mr. 


F. A. C. Maunder, A.M.T.P.I. [F], County 
Architect, Buckinghamshire, gave a le: ure on 
‘Tendencies in Modern Architectural T’ ought’, 


The lecture was very well attended by »iembers 
of the Society and greatly appreciated. It js 
intended that further Quarterly Meetings 
should be held at which it is hoped to arrange 
lectures on other subjects. The Socicty have 
also arranged a sketch competition for school 
children within the county, and are also pro- 
ceeding to arrange a Students’ Design Club. 


R.I.A.S. Architectural Prizes 

The awards in the competitions annually pro- 
moted by the Royal Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland are announced as follows: ROWAND 
ANDERSON STUDENTSHIPS (SILVER MEDAL AND 
£100): Peter L. A. Williams (Glasgow School 
of Architecture). Commended: David Bain and 
G. S. Steedman (Edinburgh School of Archi- 
tecture); R. G. Jones (Aberdeen School of 
Architecture); A. R. Mackenzie (Glasgow 
School of Architecture). RUTLAND PRIZE: Not 
awarded. Hon. Mention: Frank Sproson 
(Aberdeen School of Architecture). Commended: 
E. A. Meldrum and A. J. McLean (Aberdeen 
School of Architecture); J. M. Paton (Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow). INCORPORATION 
PRIZE (CERTIFICATE AND £15): W. A. Greig 
(Aberdeen School of Architecture). Hon. Men- 
tion: A. H. Bannerman and R. A. Taylor (Aber- 
deen School of Architecture). Commended: 
Victor Marr, John L. Middleton and Stanley R. 
Moir (Aberdeen School of Architecture). 
QUARTERLY ESSAY PRIZE: Not awarded. 
LORIMER MEMORIAL PRIZE: Not awarded. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Royal Academy School of Architecture 
The Royal Academy School of Architecture 
is a day school for not more than ten students 
who have taken a British University degree in 
Architecture or have passed the final examina- 
tion of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Qualified students may be accepted for an 
advanced course of training comprising an in- 
tensive study of civic architecture and the pre- 
paration of designs for buildings of national 
importance. The course is for one year, and is 
gratuitous. The students will compete each 
year for a Royal Academy Grand Prize of £300, 
and a Second Prize of £150 presented by the 
Lord Fairhaven. , 
Students who wish to take this course for 
the year 1949-50 should apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1, stating their age and qualifications, and 
should send with their application a portfolio 
of studies and designs on Monday 11 July 1949. 
Selected candidates will be invited to an inter- 
view with the Director of the School, Professor 
A. E. Richardson, R.A. 


R.I.B.A. Golfing Society—Meeting held at 
Denham 
A meeting of the R.I.B.A. Golfing Society was 
held on 24 May at Denham Golf Club. The 
results were as follows: The Allensby Bowl was 
won by Marshal Walker with a score of 88— 18 
=70. Runner-up W. R. F. Fisher 80—-9=7I. 
The afternoon four-ball Stapleford com- 
petition was won by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott and 
F. W. Charity with a score of 43 points. 
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Obituaries 


Major-‘seneral Sir Fabian Ware, K.C.V.O., 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., LL.D. [Hon. A], who 
died at Amberley, Gloucestershire, on 28 April, 
aged 79. will be remembered chiefly for his 
able ani devoted work as permanent vice- 
chairman of the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission. He was appointed to this position in 
1919. Evidence of his devotion to a tremendous 
task are the beautiful and dignified war ceme- 
teries and memorials all over the world. To 
this, the principal achievement of his life, Sir 
Fabian Ware brought exceptional ability and 
avaried experience. 

His immediate post-graduate years were 
spent as an assistant secondary school master 
in Yorkshire, and later he became Assistant 
Director of Education in the Transvaal, later 
entering the Transvaal Legislative Council and 
being appointed Director of Education. From 
\905-11 Sir Fabian was editor of the MORNING 
post, and just prior to the first World War he 
became special commissioner to the board of 
the Rio Tinto Company. 

The 1914-18 war brought a series of well- 
earned distinctions. From commanding a 
mobile unit of the British Red Cross with the 
French Army he became a temporary major in 
1915 and subsequent promotions advanced him 
to major-general. In recognition of his ex- 
ceptional services he was twice mentioned in 
dispatches, was created a C.M.G. in 1917, a 
C.B. in 1919, and received the Legion of Honour 
—in 1938 he was to become a Grand Officer of 
the Order —the Croix de Guerre, and was made 
a Commander of the Crown of Belgium. It was 
in 1919 that he was made permanent vice- 
chairman of the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, and created in 1920 a K.B.E., and in 
1922 a K.C.V.O. In 1928 he was admitted an 
Honorary Associate of the R.I.B.A. (his 
imagination and vast administrative experience 
ed him to regard the opinions and advice of 
experts in their own fields as vital to a successful 
complement of good taste in his tremendous 
task, and he constantly sought the aid of 
prominent architects). 

Brigadier Frank Higginson, C.M.G. [4], 
who is Secretary to the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, has sent the following appre- 
Clation: 

‘At the Memorial Service on 6 May in the 
King’s Chapel of the Savoy, these words were 
spoken: “Let us thank God for the life and 
work of Fabian Ware. For the sympathy, vision 
ind energy which enabled him to build up a 
world-wide service to honour and care for the 
graves of sailors, soldiers and airmen fallen in 
wat. For his love of the arts, especially of noble 
duilding and fine writing.” 

‘As one who has been privileged to follow 
‘losely from within the progress of his work 
{welcome this opportunity of paying tribute 
‘0 the man who has been both founder and 
ttiving force in the architectural work of the 
Imperial War Graves Commission, a work so 
aptly described by Rudyard Kipling as “The 
seatest piece of construction since the 
Pharaohs. and they only worked in their own 
country,” 

‘Fabian Ware was a man who thrived on 
‘pposition, he firmly believed that obstacles 
ind difficulties were created in order to filter 
ind refine; he was ever mindful of the goal 
“iad and never hesitated to call into counsel 
he high authorities in the land in his desire to 
sve to the bereaved relatives, whom he served 
with devotion, the best results obtainable. 

The target he set after the 1914-18 War was 
‘al every man or woman who died in the ser- 
ct of the Empire should be commemorated 
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by name individually so emphasizing the 
equality of sacrifice and the importance 
attached by the British Commonwealth to its 
individual citizens. 

‘For this purpose he called to his aid 
eminent men of the architectural profession, 
Lutyens, Blomfield, Baker, Lorimer, Burnett, 
Holden and others for the earlier work, and 
Maufe, Worthington, de Soissons, Hepworth 
and Oakes for the work at present in hand. 

‘Fabian Ware controlled the destinies of the 
Commission for thirty years, his devotion to 
the task and his fine qualities of leadership 
have inspired in all who served with him a 
burning enthusiasm which will ensure the full 
completion of the Commission’s work arising 
Out of the 1939-45 War.’ 


Viscount Portal of Laverstoke [Hon. F]. 
The death was announced on 6 May of the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Portal, who was elected as 
Hon. Fellow in 1943. 

A member of an old Huguenot family which 
for generations has manufactured paper for the 
Bank of England notes at Laverstoke Mills in 
Hampshire, Lord Portal first became known 
to the architectural world when he was 
appointed in 1934 one of the four Commis- 
sioners to report on the depressed areas. The 
region of his enquiry was South Wales. He 
recommended that exceptional measures should 
be taken to attract other and varied industries 
to those areas whose economic depreciation 
was due principally to their dependence on 
single and locally depressed industries; this 
recommendation has now become accepted as 
one of the basic elements of economic planning. 
He became better known to the architectural 
profession, however, when he was appointed 
Minister of Works and Planning in 1942. In the 
following year when the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning was established under Mr. 
W. S. Morrison, Lord Portal continued as 
Minister of Works. 

Although the Ministry, under his direction, 
constructed an enormous volume of building 
for war purposes, it was the first prefabricated 
temporary house which made his name well- 
known to the general public. While the original 
design was not a success and its production was 
abandoned, there can be no doubt that many 
of the ideas and methods worked out for it have 
had a considerable influence on house building 
generally, not only in prefabricated construc- 
tion but in permanent housing as well. Perhaps 
the Portal house failed mainly because it 
approached the problem of house construction 
from the point of view of making use of a 
material rather than following the reverse 
process of finding appropriate materials for 
specific functions. That the material—steel— 
continued after the war to be in short supply 
was also a contributory factor in the abandon- 
ment of the Portal house programme. 

Lord Portal had a distinguished military 
career in the 1914-18 War and took an im- 
portant part in local life in Hampshire, having 
been a Justice of the Peace since 1912. He was 
also well-known in the sporting world, and had 
been President of the British Olympic Associa- 
tion since 1936 and President of the 14th 
Olympiad held in England last year. 


John Harold Burton [Rer. L] died on 8 January 
last, aged 82. 

As architect to the Bury Estates Ltd., Mr. 
Burton supervised the estates, residences, farm- 
houses and industrial buildings formerly be- 
longing to Lord Derby in East Lancashire. 

He was trained at the Manchester Grammar 
School, Salford Royal Technical College, and 
later in the office of Sellars and Son, architects, 
of Bury, and commenced private practice in 
1887 at Radcliffe, Lancashire. 

As well as being a Fellow of the Manchester 


Society of Architects, Mr. Burton was a 
member and sometime President of the Rad- 
cliffe Literary and Scientific Society and the 
Bury Photographic Society. A keen amateur 
photographer, he was for some years treasurer 
to the Lancs and Cheshire Photographic Union. 


Wallace Paton [F], of Paton and Taylor, 
Durban, died at his home in Durban on 13 June 
1948, aged 74. 

In association, as pupil and partner, with the 
late W. Street-Wilson, many important pro- 
jects, including the City Hall, Pietermaritzburg, 
railway offices, Durban, Emmanuel Cathedral, 
buildings for Stuttafords, Barclays Bank, 
Ansteys, Randles Brothers and Hudson Ltd., 
and many other commissions were carried out 
under his supervision. 

He was elected Fellow, R.I.B.A. in 1906. 

As an artist, Mr. Paton was held in the 
greatest esteem, and his work was admired by 
fellow artists from far and near. He was the 
founder of the Natal Society of Artists. 

Mr. C. S. M. Taylor and Mr. W. Ivor Willie, 

both Associates, R.I.B.A., will carry on the 
practice in Royal Exchange Building, Smith 
Street, Dublin. 
Robert Donnelly [ZL], who was born in 1878, 
died on 9 October 1948. He was in partnership 
with Mr. G. C. F. Henry, M.R.1.A.L., and they 
practised as Donnelly and Henry at 63-64 
Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 

Mr. Donnelly’s principal architectural works, 

some in conjunction with the partnership 
above mentioned, were: Irish Wallboard Com- 
pany’s factory, Elson and Son’s factory, the 
Royal Dublin Golf Club House, Delgany Golf 
Club House, premises for the Irish Rugby 
Football Union, the School of Domestic 
Science, Dublin, the Plaza Ballroom, Dublin, 
technical schools and the town hall, Wexford 
(he was Town Planning Architect for Wexford), 
and premises for Messrs. Keeffe and Robinson. 
Mr. Donnelly was Surveyor to the Property 
Loan and Investment Company Ltd. 
Francis Raymond Rickaby [ZL] was trained in 
York and later opened a branch office there in 
1938, having practised in Scarborough on his 
own account since 1932. 

Mr. Rickaby’s principal buildings were the 
Futurist Cinema, Scarborough, the Free 
Library, North Side Corner Cafe and other 
public buildings for Scarborough Corporation, 
the Cumberland Hotel and several private 
houses on the Sandybed Estate, Scarborough, 
Princess Royal Hotel, Whitby, St. George’s 
Senior Boys’ School, York, and the modern- 
izing of various licensed premises for Russell’s 
Breweries, Malton, Yorkshire. He was a valuer 
to the Halifax Building Society. 

The date of Mr. Rickaby’s 
28 January 1949, and he was 52. 


Robert Whyte [L] was architect to Messrs. John 
Brown & Company Ltd., shipbuilders, of Clyde- 
bank, Scotland. He was responsible for the 
interior decorative design of the Lusitania, 
Aquitania, Queen Mary, Ormond, Orama, 
Oronsay, Avatona Star, Ramgitikia, Rangitata, 
Empress of Britain, Media, and the Parthia. In 
his private capacity he designed the Singer Re- 
creation Hall and other works for the Singer 
Manufacturing Company and domestic archi- 
tecture near Glasgow. 

Mr. Whyte was 75 and died on 22 February. 
He was trained at the Glasgow Art School and 
commenced practice in 1898. 

Frank Wager [F] died at his home in Selly Park, 
Birmingham, on 22 March 1949, aged 61 years. 

Born in Birmingham, Mr. Wager com- 
menced his articles in the office of Peacock and 
Bewlay in 1903, subsequently becoming an 
assistant with that firm and eventually chief 
assistant, entering into partnership in 1935 
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with Mr. E. C. Bewlay and Mr. E. Berks Norris 
[A] until the death of Mr. Bewlay in 1942. Mr. 
Wager and Mr. Norris continued as partners 
until Mr. Wager’s death. 

Mr. Wager carried out many buildings in 
the Midland area, amongst which were num- 
erous branches for Barclays Bank, also depart- 
mental buildings for the University of Birm- 
ingham, extensions to the Victoria Law Courts, 
Birmingham, and the Coroner’s Court, for 
which the firm was awarded the R.I.B.A. 
bronze medal for the Midland area in 1937. 

As a member of the Committee, and 
Honorary Architect, to the Warwickshire 
County Cricket Club, he recently prepared a 
general layout for improvements to the club’s 
ground, including new stands and other build- 
ings. He was also for many years a member 
of the Committee of the Midland Hospital, 
Birmingham. 


Benjamin Frederick George Wakefield [F], 
senior partner in the firm of B. Wakefield and 
Son, of Bristol, died on 25 March last, aged 73. 

He was trained in the office of W. L. Bernard 
[F], of Bristol, and commenced practice in 
1904. His principal architectural works were 
housing for Bristol Corporation after the first 
World War, alterations and additions to 
banking premises in the city, the erection of 
St. Albans Church Club House, Bristol, and 
his own and several other houses in Bristol and 
the West of England. He also designed office 
blocks, the canteen, the flying school and 
administrative buildings for the Bristol Aero- 
plane Company. 

For many years Mr. Wakefield was a member 
of the Council of the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects and the R.W.A. School of Architecture. 
Mr. Peter L. H. Wakefield [A] carries on the 
practice at 18 Orchard Street, Bristol. 


Sir George Oatley, R.W.A. [F], h 
following appreciation: 
‘It was my pleasure and privilege to 
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Review of Films—11] 


The country of origin and date of release are 
given first. The film is in monochrome unless 
otherwise stated. The sizes (35 mm. and 16 mm.) 
are given. Sound films are marked ‘sd., and 
silent ‘st. The running time is given in minutes. 
(F) indicates free distribution. 

(A) indicates that a hiring fee is payable. 


The House in Which You Live 

Britain 1947. (H) 

Summary. The film attempts to show the 
development of the dwelling-house from 
primitive times to the present day. Only the 
simpler forms of domestic architecture are 
considered, and models are used to illustrate 
the early wooden structures. Shots of houses in 
different parts of the country show the way in 
which domestic architecture developed during 
succeeding centuries. 

Appraisal. A good theme; many of the shots 
are instructive and interesting, especially in the 
earlier sequences. The latter part of the film, 


of ‘styles’ rather than an instructive develop- 
ment of the subject. The camera work is uneven 
and in consequence much detail is lost. In the 
print seen it was impossible to read many of the 
figures and dates because of the density. Very 
full teaching notes are supplied and should be 
used in conjunction with the film. Provided 
adequate instructions can be given to the class 
before the film is shown, it should prove useful 
in a limited way for showing to young children. 
16 Sd. Colour. 17 minutes. Gateway Film 
Productions, 84 Powys Lane, Palmers Green, 
N.13. 


Heating Research for Houses 

Britain 1948, (F) 

Summary. This film gives a brief survey of the 
heating trials which are being conducted by the 
Building Research Station at their experi- 
mental building site at Abbots Langley. A de- 
scription is given of the nineteen different types 
of heating systems installed in the twenty houses 
on the site. It shows how the houses were run 
by laboratory assistants on a set routine for an 
imaginary family of four, the fuel used in the 
houses being measured and a record kept of 


houses. The methods of making ter 
surveys of all rooms and taking \ 
measurements in the various houses 


were occupied and the measuremc 
continued by instruments which rec 
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stages of the experiment before any resuli 
were discernible and therefore confines itse 
to describing the purpose of the experimen 
and to showing the type of instruments en 
ployed. It is intended that the film should bs 
used by a lecturer describing the heating triak 


at Abbots Langley, and for this pt 


irpose 


forms a valuable adjunct. The general pre 
sentation of the film is excellent, and good us 
is made of diagrams. The photography reache 
a high level, and the commentary is clear an 
interesting. A film which should interest arch 


tect audiences. 


16 sd. 35 sd. 30 minutes. Central Film Library 
Imperial Institute, S.W.7. (Reference No, U.K 





however, tends to degenerate into a catalogue the temperatures achieved throughout the 1132.) 
i . mittee, and Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, [F| 
Notes from the Minutes of the Council oe ee Es ee 
to give oral evidence. 
MEETING HELD TUESDAY 3 MAY 1949 Association that the award of the R.I.B.A. Festival of Britain 1951: The Council accepted 


Mr. Howard Robertson, M.C., A.R.A., 
S.A.D.G. [F]: A hearty vote of congratulation 
was passed in favour of Mr. Howard Robertson 
[F], on the occasion of his election as an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. 
Appointments: Conference on Combined Heat 
and Power Supplies—R.I.B.A. Representatives: 
Mr. H. G. Goddard [F], Mr. C. C. Handisyde 
[4], Mr. John Pinckheard [4], and Mr. E. D. 
Mills [F]. 

R.1.B.A. London Architecture Bronze Medal: 
On the recommendation of the Jury, the 
Council decided to make no award for the 
period ending 31 December 1948. 

The Council also considered the area in 
which buildings are eligible for consideration 
for the award, and it was observed that parts 
of Middlesex distant more than eight miles 
from Charing Cross were excluded from either 
the London Bronze Medal award or that of 
any Allied Society. It was, therefore, decided 
that in future the area for the London Bronze 
Medal should be the counties of London and 
Middlesex. 


R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal—Northern 


Architectural Association: The Council ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Jury 
appointed by the Northern Architectural 
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Architecture Bronze Medal for the period 
1943-48 be made in favour of the Research 
Laboratories, College Avenue, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, designed by Professor W. B. Edwards 
[F]. 

Alterations to Rules: Northamptonshire, Bed- 
fordshire and Huntingdonshire Association of 
Architects: The Council approved proposals of 
the Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunt- 
ingdonshire Association of Architects for 
alterations to the rules of the Association to 
provide for the formation of Branch Junior 
Architects’ Committees. 

Anglo-U.S. Productivity Council: Building In- 
dustry Team to Visit U.S.A.: The Council 
accepted an invitation to appoint two R.I.B.A. 
representatives on a team representing the 
Building Industry which is to visit the United 
States in July next. The team is to be composed 
of six representatives of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, six repre- 
sentatives of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, two representatives 
of the R.I.B.A. and two of the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors. 


Committee on Houses of National Importance: 
The Institute’s memorandum of evidence was 
approved for submission to the Treasury Com- 


an invitation from the Council for Architecture, 
Festival of Britain, to appoint two repre 


sentatives at a conference 


to discuss the 


organization for the selection of buildings ol 
merit for the award of Festival Emblems in 
connection with the celebrations to be ai- 
nounced. Mr. Richard Henniker [F] and the 
Hon. Lionel Brett [A] were appointed. 

Membership: The following members wele 
elected: as Honorary Corresponding Members, 


2; as Fellows, 13; as Associates, 


158; as 


Licentiates, 15. Students: 47 Probationers were 


elected as Students. 


Applications for Election: Applications for 


election were approved as follows: 


Election 


21 June 1949: as Fellows, 5; as Associates, 36; 
as Licentiates, 10. Election 11 October 194) 


(Overseas Candidates): as Associates, 


8. 


Application for Reinstatement: The following 
application was approved: as Licentiate: Er 


Prince. 


Resignation: The following resignation \4 
accepted with regret: Septimus Warwick [F]. 
Applications for Transfer to Retired Members 


Class under Bye-law 15: The following applit C 


cations were approved: as Retired Fellow: 
William Petch; as Retired Associate: Mis 


Hilda Mason. 
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Membership Lists 


FLECT‘ON: 3 MAY 1949 
The follwing candidates for membership were 
aected on 3 May 1949. 


4s HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (2) 


Roberto: Marcelo, Rio de Janiero. 
Wurster: William Wilson, Massachusetts. 


4s FELLOWS (13) 

Banks: Robert Louis, M.C. [4 1935]. 
Bilimoria: Homi Framjee, M.B.E., B.Arch. 
(Hons) (1pool), [4 1923], Colombo, Ceylon. 
Bunce: Henry Edgar, M.C. [4 1911], Bexhill- 
on-Sea. 

Casson: Hugh Maxwell, M.A. [A 1934]. 
Cumine: Eric Byron [A 1929], Shanghai, China. 
Fairweather: James McDonald [4 1932]. 

Gedge: John Victor (Major), T.D. [4 1933], 
Bedford 

Karanjgaokar: Dattatraya Gangadhar [4 1939], 
Nagpur, India. 

Massey: Horace Lovell [4 1920], Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

Pester: George Samuel [A 1941], Preston. 
Tagholm: Christopher Glyn [4 1939], Swansea. 
Towle: Charles Raymond [4 1921], Sydney, 
NS.W., 

and the following Licentiate who is qualified 
under the provisions of Section IV, Clause 4 
(c) (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 
Parsons: Harold Richard, Coventry. 


4$ ASSOCIATES (158) 

Alcock: Harold, Bedford. 

Alexander: William [L], Huddersfield. 

Alton: Jack Preston, Birmingham. 

Andrews: Cyril George, Belfast. 

Amold: Peter Josling, Lowestoft. 

Ashwell: John Nigel, Nottingham. 

Austin: Douglas Harold. 

Backhouse: Edmund James, Carshalton. 

Badger: Reginald, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Bailey: Duncan. 

Barker: Alfred James, York. 

Barnes: Ronald Sidney, Westgate-on-Sea. 
Barnes: William Kenneth Aossie, Dip.Arch. 
(Regent St. Poly.). 

Barron: Keith John, Dip.Arch. (Regent St. 
Poly.). 

Bashforth: Arthur, Sheffield. 

Belam: Leonard Horace Gordon, Croydon. 
Bell: Harold Edgar, Felixstowe. 

Bell: William Alfred, Dip.Arch. 
Leeds. 

Bent: Ernest Langley, Lossiemouth. 
Best: Harry Scott Thompson. 
Bestwick: Dennis, Mansfield. 

Bick: Dennis Herbert [L], Birmingham. 

sang Albert Ashley, Dip.Arch. (Regent St. 
oly.). 

Blazey: Margaret Anne 
(Regent St. Poly.). 

Blight: Ernest, Plymouth. 
Bowe: William Cecil. 

Box: John Allan Hyatt. 
Boyce: Dennis George. 
Bradford: Philip Walter George, Bristol. 
Braine: Donald Jack, Solihull. 

Brown: Roy Claude, Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. 

Cattermoul: Harry Sidney. 

Clarke: John Fowler, Worcester. 
Collins : Douglas George, Tollerton. 
Crisp: James Wallace, King’s Lynn. 
Cull: Douglas Arthur, Bournemouth. 
Davis: Aian Henry, Amberley. 
Dennis: Stanley Frederick. 


(Leeds), 


(Miss), 


Dip.Arch. 


Southern 
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De Villiers: Roeland Perold. 

Dick: Arthur James, Tollerton. 

Elder: Frank Hercus. 

Evans: Hugh Gisbert, Dip.Arch. (Glasgow), 
Halifax. 


Feaster: Janet Marian (Miss), Hornsea. 

Fer: Rene Eugene William. 

Field: Herbert Charles. 

Fox: Graham Frederick, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Francis: Pamela (Miss), Banstead. 


Garner: Maurice James, Swindon. 

Garry: Oscar. 

Gay: Geoffrey Reeve, Gt. Yarmouth. 

Gibson: George Kilpatrick, Crossgar, N. 
Ireland. 
Gibson-Henry: 
Thomas, Belfast. 
Goatley: Graham Frederick, Shrewsbury. 
Gould: George David, Newton Abbot. 
Granger-Taylor: Jerry, B.A.Arch. 
Gray: John Colin, Nottingham. 
Green: Bernard Walter, Exeter. 

Grey: George Albert, Bristol. 
Grisdale: Keith James, Dip.Arch. 
Leeds. 

Grylls: Garland Glynn, Sevenoaks. 
Halman, James Henry, Wrexham. 
Harding: John Latham, Ipswich. 
Harries: John Morgan, B.Arch. 
(Wales), Port Talbot. 

Hepworth: Henry Fred, Aldershot. 
Higginbotham: Harry Walker, Newport, Mon. 
Hildebrand: Ronald Peter. 

Hill: John Charles, Dundonald, Co. Down. 
Holt: Robert James, Glasgow. 
Hope: Charles Adrian, Dip.Arch. 
Edinburgh. 

Hopkins: Roy, Bournemouth. 
Howell: Daniel Rees, Southampton. 
Howell: Donald Coutts, Capel-le-Ferne, Kent. 
Hughes: Geoffrey Maden. 

Hunt: Herbert George, Dip.Arch. (Regent St. 
Poly.), Maidstone. 
Irwin: William Henry 
Belfast. 

Jarvis: Norman Karl, Morden. 

Johnson: Derrick Beresford. 

Kench: Albert Joseph, Preston. 

Kershaw: Stanley, Oldham. 

Key: Peter Stuart, Purley. 

King: Thomas Edward James, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Lackie: George Thomas, Perth. 

Lee: Frederic Charles, Natal, South Africa. 
Levis: Cameron James, Dip.Arch., Dublin. 
Lichtensteiger: David Ward, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. 

Linden: David Kenneth, A.A.Dip.. A.M.T.P.I. 
Lister: Vera Mary (Miss). 

Little: Charles Martin, Pevensey Bay. 

Long: Edward George [L], Bournemouth. 
McCready: Sydney Victor Woods,  Hills- 
borough, Co. Down. 

MacDonald: William, Glasgow. 

McGoran: William, B.Arch., Dublin. 
McMordie: Harold Millar, Dunmurry, Co. 
Antrim. 

McSweeney: Patrick Leo, Cork. 

Mackinnon: Joan Mary (Miss), Paisley. 
Manning: Philip Ward. 

Marlow: Ralph, Suva, Fiji. 

Maxwell: William Barklie, Belfast. 

Middleton: Derek George, Dip.Arch. (Regent 
St. Poly.), St. Albans, Herts. 

Morgan: Kenneth Angus, Eastbourne. 

Morris: Ivan Ernest, Northampton. 

Morris: Pamela Alexandra (Miss), Dip.Arch. 
(Regent St. Poly.). 

Newman: Gabriel, Dip.Arch. (Regent St. Poly.). 
Norman: Douglas Allan, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 


Roderic Albert Chalcotte 


(Leeds), 


(Hons.) 


(Edin.), 


(Captain), Knock, 


North: Dudley Edward Vivian, Newbury. 
Nunn: James Huntley, Waterbeach, Cambs. 
O'Dwyer: Joseph Mary, Dublin. 

O’Sullivan: Kenneth Barry, Dun Laoghaire, 
Co. Dublin. 


Parrish: Horace. 

Penson: John, Worcester. 

Phillipson: Edward Emerson Jacques, Larne 
Harbour, County Antrim. 
Pittman: George Robert. 
Price: Thomas Gerard, 
(Wales), Newport, Mon. 
Prichard: Francis Leo, Liverpool. 

Purdy: Ian Millward, Leicester. 

Quelch: Henry Darro, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Raiker: William Gordon, Thorpe Bay. 

Raine: Alan, Sheffield. 

Rendle: John Howard, Walsall. 

Richmond: Alfred John, Keighley. 

Rigler: John Sidney, Reading. 

Robbins: William Henry Lewis Driscoll. 
Robson: Kenneth Lynn, Derby. 

Rowsell: Arthur John, Aldershot 

Roycroft: Reginald James, Belfast. 

Russell: Charles Stokes, Coventry. 

Scott: Richard Sebastian Gilbert. 

Sharpe: Donald William, Northampton 
Sinclair: Helen Dora (Miss). 

Smith: Derek George. 

Smith: Jason Lewis Francis, M.C., Eastbourne. 
Snell: Margaret Graham (Miss), Dip.Arch. 
Sowerby: John Gibson, West Hartlepool. 
Steele: Charles Gordon Alexander, Edinburgh. 
Summersgill: Peter Jack, Dip.Arch. (Regént 
St. Poly.). 

Sunavala: Behram Ardeshir. 
Sutherland: John, Dip.Arch. (Edin.), 
burgh. 

Sutton: Robert William, Norwich 
Sweetman: Eric Charles. 

Tavill: Dennis, Prestwich. 

Taylor: Harry, Edinburgh. 

Thompson: David Arthur, Shaw, Lancs. 
Thorne: Phyllis Kathleen (Miss), Dip.Arch. 
(Regent St. Poly.). 

Turner: Geoffrey Farne, B.Arch. 
(Dunelm), Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Twist: Eunice (Mrs.), Hertford. 
Twohig: Dennis Edward, Sutton Coldfield. 
Van Heerden: Jan Jeremias Moll, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

Viner: Wilfred James, Lewes. 

Vivian: John Valentine Julian, Bedford. 
Wallwork: Alan Joseph Astley, Bowdon Vale, 
Cheshire. 

Warner: Ivor, Ilford. 

Waters: George Alfred, Tonbridge. 

Weeks: Charles, Beeston. 

Weinreich: Harald. 

Wilcox: Harold, Walsall. 

Wilson: Frederick William, Orpington. 

Yates: Arthur, Preston. 
Young: James Kenny, 
Dundee. 


M.C., Dip.Arch. 


Edin- 


(Hons.) 


Dip.Arch. (Dundee), 


AS LICENTIATES (15) 


Adam: Alexander K., Stevenage. 

Bradford: James Henry (Major R.E.), Bristol. 
Coulbeck: Charles Gordon, Halifax. 

Jack: Samuel Lawrie, Carlisle. 

Masek: Joseph Louis, Ilford. 

Mullins: William Patrick. 

Nelson: Philip, Northampton. 

Price: Wilfred Rowland Pursell, Shrewsbury. 
Ross: Neil, Edinburgh. 

Russell: John Alfred. 

Salmon: Charles Philip. 

Still: Ronald Kenneth Arthur, Lewes. 
Tarrant: Leonard Ralph. 

Travis: Kenneth, Newport Pagnell. 

Ward: Arnold, Leicester. 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant, or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Bernard Engle [F] has been appointed 
Honorary Architect for the design of the 
Margaret McMillan Memorial Training Col- 
lege, Bradford. 

Mr. H. M. Jones [A], formerly Assistant 
Architect in the County Architect’s Depart- 
ment of Salop County Council takes up duties 
on | July as School Architect and Maintenance 
Officer to the County Fermanagh Education 
Committee, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. He 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 
at the Education Offices, Enniskillen. 

Mr. J. Glynne Jones [L] has been appointed 
Chief Assistant Architect to the Merionethshire 
County Council as from 1 June, and has re- 
signed his appointment as Senior Assistant in 
the County Architect’s Department at Caer- 
narvon. His new address for all communi- 
cations will be the County Architect’s Depart- 
ment, County Offices, Dolgelley, Merioneth- 
shire. 

Mr. K. Jayatissa [A], Assistant Architect, 
University Scheme, Peradeniya, Ceylon, has 
been appointed Town Planner to the Special 
Areas (Colombo) Development Board. Com- 
munications should now be addressed to him: 
Town Planner (Special Areas), McCallum 
Road, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Mr. John W. Lee [A] has relinquished his 
appointment as Chief Architect to the Walsall 
Corporation, and has been appointed Architect 
to the Eastern Electricity Board. He will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. at the 
Chief Engineer's Department, Eastern Elec- 
tricity Board, Wherstead, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


Mr. Charles E. Longdin [A], who in May was 
appointed Departmental Architect to the East 


Africa Posts and Telegraphs Department of 


the East Africa High Commission to be 
responsible for building work for the Depart- 
ment in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 
Address: Departmental Architect, The East 
Africa Posts and Telegraphs Department, P.O. 
Box 581, Nairobi, Kenya. 


Mr. P. Normanton [L], formerly Chief Archi- 
tect to the Borough Engineer, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, has been appointed Mining Subsidence 
Architect (North Staffs Area), West Midlands 
Division, National Coal Board, with head- 
quarters at Stoke-on-Trent. 


Mr. P. Kennerell Pope [A] has resigned his 
appointment as Chief Assistant Architect in 
the City Engineer’s Department, Bath. 

Mr. Frank A. B. Preston, M.T.P.I. (L) has 
taken up an appointment as General Manager 
of Glenrothes Development Corporation at 
Auchmuty House, Markinch, Fife (Markinch 
21). 

Mr. P. R. Prop [L], lately Architectural 
Assistant, County Borough of West Bromwich, 
has been appointed Chief Architectural 
Assistant to the Dagenham Borough Council. 
Mr. V. H. Wakefield [4] has lately been 
appointed Chief Architect to Messrs. Hall's 
Oxford Brewery Ltd., at 34 Park End Street, 
Oxford, and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues etc. 
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Major W. A. Weatherhead [A] has been 
appointed Architect to the Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces Association of the County of 
Durham, 53 Old Elvet, Durham, and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. J. R. Anderson [F] is now in practice at 
York House (First Floor), Stanley Avenue, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 


Mr. E. D. Lyons [A] and Mr. L. Israel [A] have 
taken into partnership Mr. T. B. H. Ellis [A] 
and will continue to practise under the style of 
E. D. Lyons and L. Israel at 72 New Cavendish 
Street, London, W.1. (LANgham 4155.) 


Mr. R. W. Foreman [A] will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. at the Council 
Offices, Camborne, Cornwall. 

Mr. W. H. Gunton [F] and Mr. E. N. Clifton 
[F] have taken into partnership Mr. Andrew 
Hughes [L]. The practice will continue under 
the present style of Gunton and Gunton. 


Mr. T. Mellor [A] has resigned his membership 
of the Grenfell Baines Group and is now in prac- 
tice on his ownaccount. Hisaddress until August 
1949 is 3 Riversleigh Avenue, Lytham St. 
Annes (Lytham 7217). From 1! August the 
address will be 8 The Old Market Hall, 
Lytham, Lytham St. Annes. He will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues etc. 


Messrs. C. E. Robson [A] and H. D. Quelch [4] 
announce that on 8 February 1949 Mr. A. D. 
Jack [A] ceased to be a partner in the firm 
known as Rhodare Group. The practice will 
continue under the original style of Rhodarc 
Group at their present address: 97 Sinoia Street, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


Mrs. Denise M. Stone [A] has opened a 
practice at Main Street, Hermanus, Cape 
Province, S. Africa, and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues etc. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. A. V. Banks [A] has moved to ‘Fir Trees’, 
72 Fairdene Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Bolland [4 A] will leave 
their present address in Capetown in August. 
Mr. Bolland’s new address will be School of 
Architecture, Auckland University College, 
Auckland, C.I., New Zealand. 


Mr. Douglas Hall [A] and Mr. Bertram T. 
Howells [A], who practise in partnership as 
Richard and Douglas Hall, have removed from 
National Provincial Bank Chambers, High 
Street, Bangor, North Wales, to new offices at 
Masonic Buildings, High Street, Bangor. The 
telephone number, Bangor 205, remains un- 
changed. 

Mr. Peter D. Hammond [A] has removed from 
84 Birdwood Road, Cambridge, to 29 Grey- 
lands Road, Bishopsworth, Bristol. 


Mr. K. O. W. Hardy [A] has changed his 
address from 30 Silberton Road, Berea, 
Durban, Natal, to co Standard Bank, S.A., 
329 West Street, Durban. 


Mr. Ervin Katona [A] has moved to 23 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1 (Regent 6133) 
and will be pleased to receive trade catalogues 
etc. 


Professor Paul Y. Lamb [A], formerly of the 
Tangshan Engineering College, North China, 
has just evacuated to Hong Kong, where he 
expects to open an architect’s office. He will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 
addressed to P.O. Box 903, Hong Kong. 


Sir Ian MacAlister, M.A. [Hon. A], aod Lady 
MacAlister have moved from 28 The Pryors 
London, N.W.3, to Little Gables, Bourne 
Close, Tonbridge, Kent (Tonbridge = 593), 


The new address of Mr. D. Henry Reverts [L} 
is Marino, North Road, Caernarvon (Caer. 
narvon 394), and he will be pleased tw receive 
trade catalogues etc. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Associate, fifteen years’ varied experience of 
first-class work, including hospitals, wu viversity 
and public buildings, technical colleg:s, flats, 
and three years in private practice wih well. 
known London firm, requires partnership or 
position leading thereto. London or near pre- 
ferred. Some capital available if nccessary, 
Box 48, c o Secretary, R.1I.B.A. 

Fellow wishes to purchase practice, with or 
without office accommodation, in london. 
Ample capital available. Box 53, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 

Partnership available in old-established Lake 
District Practice (Assistant with view to 
partnership would be considered). Box 52, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Wanted immediately two double-elephant 
mahogany tee-squares, with ebony edges, in 
good condition. Pre-war if possible. Reply 
stating price. Box 51, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Member desires to purchase set of railway 
curves. Box 50, c 0, Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For Sale. The Orders of Architecture, by R. 
Phene Spiers, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, dated 
March 1902. Except for fading of the covers, 
this book is in almost new condition. Offers 
to Box 49, c o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Country member requires one room office 
accommodation with telephone service in 
West or South-West London. Box 54, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 





The Architects’ Special Motor 
Car Insurance at Lloyd’s 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society's 
Insurance Committee in conjunction with 
a firm of Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers have 
devised a Special Motor Car Policy for 
Architects. This policy and the special 
advantages to be gained from it are avail- 
able only to members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and its Allied and 
Associated Societies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES INCLUDE: 
Discount of 173 per cent. 
Free Manslaughter Indemnity up to 
£250. 
Agreed Values. 
Extended Personal Accident Benefits. 
Enquiries for this special Scheme to: 
The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 


66, Portland Place, London, Wl 
(WELbeck 5721) 
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